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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad to consider any MISS, photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they shoulda be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable, ln case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himsel/ vesponsible for MSS., photosraphs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFk can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
adavess of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and ASS, 

** With this issue of COUNTRY LIFE és published a Supplement aealing 
with the second vo.ume of ** in Eng.ish Homes.” 


7HE GOST OF .. 
. . OWNING LAND 


OME time ago we gave in this column figures showing 
what was the expenditure on the estate of a well-known 
peer. Since then, statistics for other estates have been 
put in our possession, and it is our purpose, from time 
to time, to publish selecticns from them. ‘There is no 

question more completely misunderstood than that of the land, 
and, in our opinion at least, the best way to meet misrepresenta- 
tion is not by using strong language in return, but by setting 
forth the actual facts of the case. It is, we hope, unnecessary to 
tell our readers that whatever statement is made is authorised 
and obtained from the first sources. To-day we have to deal with 
a landowner whose estate lies in Wales, so that the conditions 
vary considerably from those that prevailed in regard to the 
estate previously described. An _ initial difficulty meets us, 
however, in the fact that it is so very old an estate that it is 
impossible to obtain the original cost. We hope to do this in 
other examples that are under consideration, and being prepared 
at the moment; but obviously the original cost could only be 
obtained exactly in regard to the estates that have changed 
hands within comparatively recent times. It is beyond the power 
of arithmetic to sum up what has been laid out on such an estate ; 
but in this case it is estimated that, at the outside, 2} per cent. 
may be returned. The size and importance may be inferred from 
the statement of a few facts, one of which is that the population 
upon it numbers at the moment 1,850. The landowner himself 
employs some forty labourers, and their united wages amount 
to about £2,500 a year. There are a large number of tenants, 
412, because —and this is a very interesting fact — the 
farm lands are rapidly being converted to pasture for dairy 
purposes and rearing young cattle or sheep. The whole policy 
of estate management has to be fashioned in view of the very 
considerable change indicated by this statement. It is in milk 
and young stock that the future lies, or, at any rate, that the 
profits of the present are being made, and the change cannot be 
effected without a considerable amount of expense. The 
regulations issued by the Government make this imperative. It 
is, no doubt, a salutary rule that milk should show a defined per- 
centage of butter fat, and that it should come from the farms in a 
clean and pure condition. Our forefathers were not so particular in 
this respect ; not so much milk was sold, and it was considered 
a sufficient guarantee of quality that it reached the customer in the 
same condition in which it left the cow’s udder. But to day it 
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is recognised that the cow may give milk of such a poor 
quality as to lay the owner open to prosecution, even when he 
has added no adulterant. To meet the requiremenis, therefore, a 
good class of cow and a better type of cowshed and dairy are 
required. In this case it may be permissible to say that the 
owner, one of the kindliest landlords in Great Britain, is pre- 
paring to put them up at his own expense ; but on an estate 
conducted on strictly business lines the natural way would be for 
the owner to construct the requisite new buildings and to charge 
the tenant with an increased rental, representing the just and 
reasonable interest on his capital expenditure. On the estate, the 
men are mostly small holders, very few of the farms reaching to 
more than 100 acres, and perhaps they would feel the expense. 
We asked how many labourers are employed by these tenants, 
and the answer given would be considered important by those 
familiar with the bearing of the problem. It is that as the dairy 
industry increases, so the larger part of the work is done by the 
tenants’ sons and daughters at home. 

What are the expenses incidental to owning an estate of 
this kind?) This is an important question, but one which we 
shall endeavour to answer. At present we are dealing exclu- 
sively with the necessary outlay, quite independent of the cost 
of keeping up a house with the gardens, stables, shootings and 
amusements generally. There are certain payments that have 
to be made under any circumstances. The rates, taxes, tithe 
and insurance, for instance, fall alike on the prudent and impru- 
dent. The rates and taxes in this case amount to between £400 
and £500 per annum, and the tithes to £500, so that is £1,000 
gone out of the owner’s rental of £7,000. But beside that there 
are a great many wages and salarics, which may be optional to 
some small extent, but could not very well be dispensed with on a 
properly-conducted estate. [or example, in the woods and forest 
department the labour bill comes to £350 per annum, and in the 
building department to £1,150 per annum, while the estate office 
swallows up another {goo per annum, and the insurance of 
buildings £80 per annum. It will thus be seen how the sum of 
£2,500 is distributed annually as wages to workmen on the estate, 
and if we add to the number of those engaged in this way the 
total number of tenants, namely, 412, we may very well wonder 
under what circumstances it would be possible to maintain a 
larger population on the land. Suppose that the landlord abro- 
gated his rights altogether, there would then remain this nest 
of small holdings without any means of giving employment 
to labour outside their own families. Then, if we cross the 
line which separates necessary expenditure from that which is 
devoted to pleasure, we find still that employment is increased, 
and it is employment of a singularly wholesome and healthy 
kind. ‘The landowner in question spends about £4,500 per 
annum on his country life pleasures; but these mostly tae the 
shape of gardening, and it may confidently be asserted that the 
country has. gained immensely from what he has done in this 
direction. Horticulture may be his hobby, but it is also a 
scientific study with him that has yielded some results, at least, 
from which every market gardener in the country has derived 
benetit. 

Those who take the trouble to work out the bearing of the 
figures which we have quoted will be able to form a picture of a 
typical landowner which will be at once true and widely different 
from that which seems to exist in the imagination of certain 
reformers. He is in the position of a captain of the industry of 
agriculture. The unthinking may term him a man of leisure, 
but, as a matter of fact, he has less surplus time at his disposal 
than many of the so-called working men. The estate itself is 
kept closely under his eye, and it is safe to say that no reasonable 
requirement of the tenants is ever overlooked; while he is con- 
tinually on the look-out for those new developments which are the 
very life of any industry. In this case, we see the transformation 
of the land from arable into pasture accomplished consciously, 
and with a definite aim in view. Under present conditions, it 
is much more economical to work for milk and livestock than for 
cereal crops. He has encouraged his tenants, then, to make this 
change as being distinctly for their benefit. In other respects he is 
continually improving the estate, and thereby not only providing 
employment for many who would otherwise have had to quit the 
land, but making the calling of those engaged on the land easier 
and more remunerative. ‘There has been no trouble about rent 
on the estate, since his reasonableness on this score is almost 
proverbial in the district. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Ampthill 
( and her youngest sons. Lady Ampthill is a sister of 
Earl Beauchamp, and her marriage to Lord Ampthill took 
place in 1894. 


*,* It is particularity requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of thé paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 




















AST week we drew attention in this column to the absurdity 
of bringing the question of telegony into the discussion 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act. This week we 
have the privilege of printing, in another part of the 
paper, a letter from Professor Cossar Ewart, than 
whom there is no higher authority on this matter. He tells us 
that some years ago he, and some other men of science, believed 
in the doctrine, but he has had reason to alter his conclusions 
radically. His experiments did not afford any support to the 
doctrine of ‘* Menta! Impressions,” and still less of ** Saturation,” 
and he adds that thousands of experiments have been made during 
the last ten years on heredity; but no one has supported any 
part of the great doctrine once so widely held, that acquired, 
1.¢., non-congenital, characters can be transmitted. Coming from 
such a quarter, this is final and conclusive. It ought to render 
any further reference to telegony, in this connection, superfluous. 








It is not often that our country at time of harvest, which is 
always beautiful, has looked in such perfect beauty as this year, 
when the grass, the hedgerows and the trees are all in their 
summer verdure, and so have not had all the colour burnt out of 
them by the sunshine of a normal warmer season. ‘Though the 
harvest is an excellent one, it is late; but even so, there is not 
a tinge of autumnal hue on the trees. Here and _ there, 
travelling through the country, we see a field that has been so 
badly laid. by the wind and rain that the farmer appears to think 
it not worth the reaping; but these are the rare exceptions to 
the rule which shows us crops well saved, long in the straw. 
and with a riper and more golden ear than we mignt have 
believed possible after such a sunless summer. 


Now that the crops are being safely gathered in, the 
season of harvest festivals may be said to have commenced. A 
Midland clergyman has seized the opportunity to raise a curious 
lament about the decoration of these feasts in his parish 
magazine. What he says is that the harvest festival is no longer 
an act of simple thanksgiving on the part of those engaged in 
tilling the soil, but a motley gathering of town and country folk 
for whom attractions are provided similar to those of the local 
flowershow. Great cauliflowers, monster cabbages, the champion 
potato, the huge carrot and the swollen turnip are exposed to view, 
not for the purpose of doing honour to the Giver of all good 
things, but to demonstrate the vain-glory of those who grew 
them. Undoubtedly the vicar speaks not without sense. The 
harvest festival is a right and proper institution ; but if simple 
beauty were aimed at, the wild flowers and fruits of the country- 
side, mingled with bunches of ripe corn, would serve the purpose 
of decoration much more effectively than the cauliflower and the 
turnip. It is to be remembered, however, that in many parishes 
the vegetables thus shown are in reality offered as gifts by and 
to the poor. 

Gloucester is surely a very fitting town in which to hold 
next year’s show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
and we are glad to see that Lord Ducie and other county leaders 
are taking the necessary steps to ensure success. ‘The city of 
Gloucester is in every way adapted to the purpose. It is easily 
reached either from the metropolis or from the great cities and 
country districts of the Midlands. It lies in the centre of a 
fine agricultural country. The Cotswolds give their name to 
a breed of sheep that still has many supporters, although not sc 
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fashionable for the moment as some of the’ Downs. Several. of 
the most notable herds in the kingdom are pastured quite close 
to the city, and it would be difficult to name a district: more 
fertile than the vale down which the Severn flows. Seeing the 
energy, then, with which the matter is being taken in hand, there 
is every reason to hope for a triumphant success at Gloucester. 


Professor James Long is deserving of considerable sympathy, 
although we can scarcely see that he has just grounds for 
complaint against the fine imposed upon him at Reigate Police 
Court. He is a writer who has done a great deal for agriculture, 
especially in the way of propagating useful and sound doctrines 
in regard to the keeping of dairies and the purity of milk. It is 
no wonder that he felt somewhat aggrieved when summoned 
before the magistrates as a cow-keeper who had sold milk from 
cows affected with tuberculosis. The fact is that he keeps a 
certain number of Jerseys for pleasure and the sake of scientific 
experiments; and he could only be called a dealer in milk in se 
far as he sells the surplus of his produce, about 3 gal. weekly ; 
but then, in answer to the magistrates, he admitted that when the 
cows had been tested for tuberculosis there had in no case been 
reaction. If a man sells milk he must be described as a dealer, 
and if he has reason to suspect his cows of tuberculosis he has no 
right to sell milk from them. 





Another interesting case dealing with the question of our 
milk supply was heard at Lambeth, when a dairy company was 
accused of giving a warranty in writing to the effect that certain 
milk was pure with all its cream as received from the cow, 
whereas, in point of fact, it contained 12 per cent. of added water. 
It appears that the company were in the habit of buying from 
different farmers, and they could not say from which individual 
the sample had come. As, however, the magistrates did not 
consider that they had consciously attempted to defraud the 
public, the comparatively small fine of 40s. and costs was imposed. 
Without making any comment upon the individual case, it is, at 
least, within our province to express our satisfaction at this 
evidence that some activity is being exerted in order to cope with 
the enormous evil of adulterated milk in London. Very few 
people indeed have any conception of the extent to which their 
daily milk supply is tampered with. 

The little dispute in Covent Garden Market in regard to the 
sale of foreign fruit has a considerable interest for the general 
consumer. The practice against which protest was made was 
that of putting to the front samples that were much better than 
the bulk of the goods. This, for a long time, has been a practice 
that was prevalent beyond the boundaries of Covent Garden 
Market, and has frequently led to disappointment on the part of 
purchasers. We are glad to learn that the Covent Garden 
brokers have agreed to do all they can to prevent the exhibiuon 
of picked samples, and that in future they will try to ensure that 
the fruit shown will be a fair sample of that which is held in 
bulk. This is honest trading, and it is to be hoped that the 
example shown in our greatest fruit market will be carefully 
copied outside. 





The fame which the Norfolk Broads have earned during 
recent years as a resort for anglers and yachtsmen is, 
undoubtedly, well deserved. To the ornithologist for generations 
past they have proved a veritable paradise. Latterly, however, 
partly owing to drainage, and partly to that nuisance, the 
“collector,” many once common species have now become rare 
indeed.- The bittern and the ruff are among these. The bearded 
tit, but for the most strenuous efforts on the part of -a few bird- 
lovers, would long since have been added to this list of vanished 
ones. Happily, however, a few pairs still hold their own. On 
one Broad, which we visited a few days ago, there may be found 
several pairs. One pair began breeding as early as March, and 
on the date of our visit (September 3rd) we had the good fortune 
to see anest containing fully-fledged young ones. 

On September Ist an osprey was seen here, while on 
August 23rd a dusky redshank (Totanus fuscus) was shot. On the 
30th a second and on the 31st a third specimen were secured. This 
species is to be reckoned only among our birds of passage, and 
is of infrequent occurrence in Great Britain. So far as is known 
it has never bred in these islands, and is never likely to do so. 
If only one of the smatler and less frequented of these Broads 
could be secured and kept as a reserve for the bittern and the 
heron, the osprey and the ruff, the avocet and the bearded tit, to 
select but a few of the more striking names, a new attraction 
would be gained for this most delightful corner of England. 


We hear a great deal of complaint about rainbow trout, that 
they cease, after a year or two, to rise to fly when introduced into 
ornamental or other water where they are not native. In some 
cases, however, they continue to rise freely; but it is the 
exception, according to general account, and not the rule. 
Nevertheless, it is to be doubted whether the exceptions are not 
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more frequent, and the rule less general, than is commonly 
supposed. If a certain number of fish are put intoa lake or pond, 
it is usual to begin fishing for them about a year after their intro- 
duction “to see how they are getting on.” The fish caught are 
often returned to the water, being rather under-sized. In a year 
or two more it is expected that the fish will be really worth 
catching, keeping and cooking; and when the angling for them is 
commenced there is apt to be disappointment if the same number 
are not caught, and caught as easily as in tie year after they 
were first put in. But even rainbow trout are not immortal : 
some will have died, a good many will have been pricked or actually 
caught and put back, so are less confiding than they were, and all 
the tish, being bigger and wiser, are more difficult to catch. Under 
these circumstances the angler of little experience is very apt to 
come back, after an unsuccessful venture, and say the fish have 
turned bottom feeders, will rise no longer and so on. But they 
may still often be seen rising to the natural flv ; the truth is they 
have become more difficult, and withal more interesting, to catch. 





ARAMINTA IN AUTUMN. 
& 
Blackberries and windfall peaches, 
Mignonette and Cherry Pie 
These dainties, Araminta teaclies, 
Are plenty sweet for such as I. 


To stay the torrent of my speechies, 
Protestation, vow or sigh 

Blackberries and windfall peaches, 
Mignonette and Cherry Pic. 


Nymph, whose cruel humour reaches 
To treat a lover like a fly 

Sull, the patient wretch beseeches, 
The honies of your lip outvie 

Blackberries and windfall peaches, 
Mignonette and Cherry Pie. 


Il. 

Araminta’s riband knot 

Is fallen from her lovelocks down, 
And all the unrestrained lot 

Hangs spread upon her grass green gown. 
“Was ’t amaranth or apricot ? 

I'll fetch another from the town . . .” 
Araminta’s riband knot 

Is fallen from her lovelocks down. 


The wych elm on the garden plot, 

Hath scattered all her tresses brown. 
The woomg wind and I have got 

Our secret. Hush! A smile . . . a frown 
Araminta’s riband knot 

Is fallen from her lovelocks down. 


Ill. 

The red is fading from the leaf, 

The apple ’s wasting on the bough, 
The gold corn ’s cut and laid in sheaf, 

The stubble ’s waiting for the plougn. 
Oh Autumn ’s nothing but a thief 

To pluck the sweets from sumiumer’s brow 
The red is fading from the leaf, 

The apple ’s wastiiig on the bough. 


Sighs Araminta: ‘ Beauty ’s brief 
And youth takes wines, no man knows how— 
Before Pui old beyond belief, 
Oh love me quickly, love me now! 
The red is fading from the leaf, 
The apple ’s wasting on the bough.” 


. 


G. I. M. 


ns 


In the reports for August issued by the Board of Trade 
somewhat ominous mention is made of a slight increase in the 
number of the unemployed. It is not much, and trade on the 
whole appears to be tlourishing; yet coming as it does at a time 
when financial experts are saying that we have got to the top of 
the wave in the financial boom, it is not altogether comfortable 
reading. The decline has taken place mostly in ship-building, 
but there has also been a falling off in the engineering trades. 
Except in these callings there has been greater activity than 
before, but it will be admitted that the exceptions are important. 
Of course, the fluctuations of trade are watched with extreme 
vigilance, and everybody knows that on previous occasions a 
spurt of activity has always been followed by reaction, so that 
perhaps there is a tendency to recognise dulness almost before it 
comes. Yet, althouzh this has been taken into account, there 
remains some ground for the belief that the great prosperity of 
the last few years has nearly, if not quite, reached its zenith. 





To be as definite as possible, the following are the chief 
items in the increased cost of living, concerning which our daily 
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contemporaries have so much to say: Coal for the kitchen has 
risen from Igs. to 21s. a ton to from 24s. to 26s., and the better 
class of coal from 23s. to 25s. to as now 26s. to 29s. This, of 
course, is a serious increase of expenditure from which, as long 
as this fine weather lasts, a way of escape may, perhaps, be 
found in the use of gas and oil stoves. The reasons for the rise 
in coal are the greater cost of mining, and an increased export 
trade. Bread has gone upa halfpenny per quartern loaf. The 
rise in the price of wheat has caused the millers to raise the 
price of flour by ts. 6d. a sack, hence the rise in the price of 
bread. As wheat is likely to become dearer, so this part of 
expenditure is pretty certain to grow in the coming winter. 
Meat of every kind continues to be exceptionally dear. That 
imported from America and New Zealand, which used to be so 
cheap, is also growing dearer. Bacon has become very expensive 
indeed; and fish, which used to provide cheap dinners, is now a 
luxury for the rich. 

Among the many congresses which meet in early autumn, 
one of the most important is that of the Institute of Journalists. 
Those attending it belong to a profession or industry—one is not 
quite sure which to call it—that has something of the dubiety of 
the actor’s status. The Institute of Journalists has done much 
to raise the profession, and an excellent speech delivered by the 
president, Sir Frederick Wilson, will help in the same direction. 
But it is discouraging to think that the Press of to-day, after all 
that has been said and done, is not so able as it was thirty or 
forty years ago. One part of its business, namely, the collec- 
tion, arrangement and general setting out of news, is undoubtedly 
better; but the intellectual part will not bear comparison with 
that of the sixties and seventies. The reason was partly suggested 
by Sir Frederick Wilson, and may lie in a certain want of inde- 
pendence and backbone. Of late years the fashion of newspapers 
has been to range themselves, more and more, on rigid party lines, 
and to fight as paid mercenaries rather than as the brilliant sharp- 
shooters who used to exist. How to improve this state of things 
is a problem well worthy of the institute’s attention. 

In connection with the threatened strike of railway workers, 
it is worth while pointing out that a false note is struck when an 
attempt is made to arouse indignation against the directors. The 
proprietors of the railways in the United Kingdom are not the 
directors, but those who hold shares in the various companies. 
These, in a vast number of cases, are members of the middle 
classes, and a few of the better-off working classes. For a long 
tine past, it has been considered one of the very safest forms of 
investment. Tradesmen who have retired from business, 
windows and others with only small independencies have over 
and over again been advised to invest what they have in railway 
stock. Recently, so far lrom having gained huge dividends, their 
property has tended to depreciate in value, and, were anything to 
“o wrong with the working of the various lines, untold misery 
would be brought into thousands of homes which at present are 
moderately happy. 





It would appear from the constant failures to swim the 
Channel, either that Captain Webb made his attempt under 
exceptional circumstances thirty-two years ago, or that there is a 
decay in the physical power of our swimmers. Good judges are 
not inclined to accept the second of these alternatives. They 
say, for instance, that Wolffe, who has made so many plucky 
attempts, has both the strength and the skill to achieve anything 
of the kind that has been done before, yet every time he has had 
toreturn defeated. There are sceptics who assert that Captain 
Webb did not perform the feat attributed to him of swimming 
from shore to shore, in spite of all that has been said and repeated 
in the newspapers. Such performances were not watched so 
ciosely then as they are now; and, of course, it is just possible 
that the swim was not quite compiete. Probably there are some 
still alive who witnessed it, and it would be very interesting 
to hear what account they give, for assuredly there is a con- 
siderable amount of scepticism among the experts. 


An admirable plan has of recent years been in vogue in many 
of the colliery districts of giving special prizes at shows for pit 
ponies. The prizes are awarded after consideration of the treatment 
which the condition of the ponies affords evidence that they have 
received in the pit, and so a premium is placed on the kindly 
handling and usage of these little creatures, which live in a state 
of life that does not appear cheerful to us who walk on the surface 
of the earth in such sunlight as our climate gives us. Habit counts 
for so very much in the lives both of men and other animals that 
perhaps they are not to be commiserated as much as we think. At 
all events, the pit ponies which we see at the shows are in admirable 
condition, and both there and when actually in the pit show no 
signs of unhappiness. There is a common belief that these 
ponies go blind from the pit life and are unable to see when 
brought up to the daylight ; but it is only for rather less than an 
hour that they blink and wink at the glare, After that they 
appear to see quite well. 
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Those who live within easy reach of the gardens of the 
Zoological Society should lose no time in paying a visit to the 
western aviary, where they may have the pleasure of seeing in 
the flesh a bird which has been numbered among the steadily- 
growing list of extinct species. This bird—happily there are a 
pair—known as Mayer’s pigeon (Neocenas Mayeri), is a native 
of Mauritius, and is so excessively rare that the only known 
examples thereof are represented by skins—three in Paris, 


A DAY 


HEN the lowland rivers have fallen under the spell 
of summer somnolence, and their trout lie listless 
in the pools, all the most persuasive efforts of the 
fly-rod are but rejected addresses. Give me a day 
upon a mountain burn that winds down, a silver 

thread, by scar and scrub, through deep-cut gorges, round rocky 
scarps and thyme-scented braes, from the peat bogs where it rose 
among the purple heather. Let it be mine, rod in hand, to climb 
and scramble, loaf and loiter beside such a mountain burn 
through a long summer's day. I ask no more. If the existence 
of the mountain-burn trout is not one long round of perennial 
appetite, at least he is usually ready and willing to take a snack ; 
nor has an over-stocked larder cultivated in him a finical epicurism 


W. C. Platts, 
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three in London and two in Cambridge. The Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, in his address to the Ornithological Congress 
last year, described this species and another (Alectroenas 
nitidissima) as quite extinct, adding to cthese the record of 
a large Scop’s owl, so far known only from a drawing and 
description. Perchance even these may yet be found, though 
their final extinction is, of course, only a matter of time— 
months perhaps. 


UP A MOUNTAIN BURN. 


until only the special dainty he has set his desire upon will tickle 
his pampered palate. The usual leanness of his bill of fare, 
except when a thick, brown freshet brings down a generous but 
brief supply of bottom food, has endowed him with a catholic 
taste; whatever he can get between his lips is the particular morsel 
he wants. Then, too, he runs small—six or eight to the pound, 
while a quarter-pounder, in the parlance of the angler, is a 
rattling good fish, and a half-pounder is a veritable “ whopper.” 
Once, upon such a stream as that described, the writer 
caught a 2lb. trout in the very vortex of a terrific thunder-storm. 
Distant thunder had rumbled about the crests, and just as the 
monster was hooked in a rocky pool, overhung upon one side by 
trees, in the trough of a deep wild glen, the storm swept down 
the gorge. Through the gloom the 
lightning darted and flared about and 
around, and for five long minutes this 
fish and fisherman fought out their 
combat to a finish, the quarry plunging 
through rapids and dodging boulders 
and branches until at length, drawing 
his fish over the bow of the landing-net, 
the fisherman conquered, and then flew 
for shelter to a shepherd’s hut hard by. 
Half-an-hour later—such is the magic 
that hangs over the mountain burn— 
summer sunshine filled the glen, and 
only the big golden trout and a raging 
impassable torrent remained to remind 
the fisherman of one of the most awful 
experiences of his life. But what the 
averaye mountain trout lacks in size 
he does his best to make up for in 
touch-and-go, rough-and-tumble activity. 
When hooked, his struggles among the 
swirling eddies and the white rushing 
rapids are vigorous. And more, tocom- 
pensate for his poverty in inches and 
avoirdupois, his pursuit is attended by 
the incidental joys of rock-climbing, the 
fascination of exploration, and some- 
thing of the witchery of the jungle as 
a way is forced through the tangles of 
hazel scrub. Lower down the glen 
opens out upon the main valley, where 
on either side the mountain pastures, 
aflame with the yellow of the rock-rose, 
the crimson of the geranium and the 
purple of wild thyme alternate with 
the massed greenery of larch and ash 
and plane tree. 

The angler pieces together his lithe 
little oft. rod, and picks out a 3yds. cast 
of drawn gut, tapered to x x x ,mounted 
with a leash of North Country hackled 
flies — partridge and orange, black 
hackle and water-hen bloa. Starting 
where the cart track reaches the bridge, 
andcasting lightly up-stream, theangler’s 
flies fall where the current comes 
brawling under the ancient arch. 
Instantly there is a gleam of silver in 
the dark shadow of the bridgeand quite 
a thrilling boil. Little fish, like insig- 
nificant people, often make the biggest 
splash. Almost simultaneously a turn 
of the wrist tightens the line, and after 
a jump some feet into the air, a 30z. 
trout is somersaulting down the run, 
to be whipped out the next instant 
upon the bank. A little above the 
bridge the stream spreads itself for a 
dozen yards over a bed of gravel, and 
as the trio of flies fall a brace of fish 
rise together at two of them, fasten, 
and, tethered together with a yard of 
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they play each 
other, tug-of-war 
fashion, until the 
gentle strain of 
the rod success- 
fully beaches both. 
And _ so, fishing 
alternately run 
and pool, the angler 
works up-stream, 
basketing a fish 
here and missing a 
rise there, until he 
reaches the most 
fascinating length 
of the burn, when 
the hillside thicket, 
clinging to the 
slopes of the 
Narrowing ravine, 
throws out its 
branches to the 
very edge of-—aye, 
and in many a spot 
clean across—the 
water. And _ be- 
tween, under 
and through this 
bewilderment — of 
bush and_= scrub 
and lichened 
boulder the burn 
plunges over 
ledges into boiling cauldrons, over fairy terraces into dark, deep-set 
pools, fishable only by hanging on precariously to the precipitous 
banks and playing any fish that may be hooked under the rod-point. 
Scrambling and creeping, the angler approaches a fine pool in an 
opening. Crawling fulllength, he stealthily drags himself forward 
until he peers into the water through the long grass. A dozen 
troutlets slowly roam the pool, each keeping a weather-eye ona 
bullying old tyrant of at least 4lb. in weight, who, occupying the 
best lie, hangs poised in the gentle glide, alternately taking a fly and 
making a terrifying dash at the nearest incautious intruder. The 
anglercan almost count the spots upon his gleaming flank as he rises. 
Softly drops the cast a yard above the tyrant’s waiting snout. It drifts 
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down towards him. 
A natural midge 
drifts down, too. 
The tyrant takes 
the midge, and 
waits for the dose 
to be repeated. A 
switch of the rod 
and the flies alight 
once more. The 
tail-fly is nearest 
to him; it will pass 
about a foot to one 
side. He sees it! 
Heturns! He— 
Alas! Evenas he 
bends his tail to 
make hisdash at it, 
a miserable finger- 
ling springs madly 
at the top dropper, 
the whole pool is 
in commotion and 
the tyrant, in 
alarm, has fled to 
cover. «Ah, well, 
there’s many a slip 
’twixt hookand lip, 
and as the angler 
pitches back the 
reckless juvenile, 
he philosophically 
murmurs = some- 
thing about the folly of ‘counting one’s fish before they're 
catched.”’ Happily at the next pool things go better. Right in the 
white smother at the head of the dub, where the lash of the water- 
fall churns the water beneath into foam, something snatches the 
water-hen bloa, and the reel screeches. Something makes a wild, 
irresistible rush down the pool. The little rod bends frantically 
as pressure is brought to bear; for 12yds. below, the poo! tails 
off into bush-fringed rapids, and should the fish once gain them 
pursuit is at an end and a smash inevitable. The strain tells; 
for one anxious moment he hangs almost upon the lip of the 
rapid, then slowly, inch by inch, he is worked back up-stream, 
until, in a fit of frenzy, he makes his second mad struggle for 
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life and liberty. He bolts for the overhanging bushes, he darts 
hither and thither, he leaps in golden glory in the sunshine, he 
dashes, he dives, he lashes the surface, making himself the centre 
of a watery whirligig of froth. But the little rod, never giving 
slack line for an instant, doggedly checkmates each fresh move ; 
and at last the monarch of the pool, fat, fair and fully #lb., 
reduced now to his last kick, is netted out. So the sport 
goes on, until the angler wins out above the belt of mountain 
brush and woodland and calls a halt amid the bents and heather to 
count the spoil. The half-dozen fish of a quarter of a pound and 
upwards will fry admirably, 
sprinkled with oatmeal, in but- 
ter or lard; the rest will pot, 
and, potted, would tempt a man 
at the last gasp to eat. Potted 
trout is a rare delicacy about 
which gourmets have raved en- 
thusiastically ; but the prepara- 
tion of the dish is a subject 
upon which standard culinary 
literature is silent. Between 
the public and the potting of 
trout hangs the veil of mystery, 
which, however, the present 
writer dares to lift. Here is 
the recipe, handed down through 
many generations, for prepar- 
ing the dish in a manner which 
won wide reputation at a well- 
known North Country fishing- 
inn: Any sized trout may be 
potted, but it is best that they 
should run pretty even in dimen- 
sions. Cut off the heads and 
tails; wash, gut and clean the 
fish without slitting them en- 
tirely, and lay them in a stew- 
dish with butter, and sufficient 
pepper, salt and mace to season. 
Add enough water to stew them 
and no more—the less water 
and the more butter the richer 
the dish. Stew gently until all 
the bones have dissolved, which 
will probably occupy the whole 
of aday. When this has been 
effected, lift the trout out of 
the stew-dish and pack them 
closely, heads and tails alter- 
nately, in a pot, and pour over 
them a covering of clarified 
butter. Allow them to cool, 
and you will have, as Old Izaak 
would say, “adish of meat too 
good for any but anglers or very 
honest men.” 


A BOCK OF 
THE Week. 


NTIL The Secret A gent 
(Methuen) came 
into my hands my 
ideas of Mr. Joseph 
Conrad were of the 

vaguest. Some years ago I 
looked into a book, a novel of 
sea life, written by bim, and 
formed a high opinion of his po- 
tentialities. Since then rumour 
has been busy with bis name, 
and he is now almost invariably 
spoken of in respectful terms as 
a writer of very great ability, 
who has a magnificent future 
before him. Possibly this may be quite true, but the augury is 
not borne out by the latest of his publications. The Secret Agent, 
subjected to any test that can be imagined, will not entitle the 
author to a place beside Scott and Thackeray. One would begin 
by saying something about his selection of characters, although 
it may be said that the first, second, third and last essential is 
that thev should be interesting. Unless the creations of an author's 
brain seize the attention and exercise the mind of his readers they 
are not worth considering at all; but a less amusing set of people 
never filled the imaginary world of a novelist than have been 
chosen for the pages of The Secret Agent. There used to be an old 
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song of which the refrain, if we remember rightly, was: ‘It’s 
naughty, but it’s nice.” Now, Mr. Conrad, in this book, is 
naughty, without being at all nice. His chief male character is 
a Mr. Verloc, a sort of spy and informer in the service of 
revolutionists. In portraying him the author appears to have 
taken M. Zola as model, for he introduces him with a 
certain kind of respectability, making him decent in his 
indecency, and honest in his dishonesty. The thing strikes us 
at once asa paradox. ‘The sort of shop kept by Mr. Verloc is 
one where shady photographs, obscene literature and other 
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articles of a similar kind are sold. The people who keep such places 
are, generally speaking, the most unmitigated blackguards who 
hold on to the edges of civilisation. The man, however, as depicted 
by Mr. Conrad might have been an honest plasterer or stone- 
mason, who has even gone on the path of respectability so far as 
to get married, instead of forming one of the slight and fleeting 
attachments which are more common in the order to which he 
belongs. His wife—-and thereby hangs a tale—is the daughter 
of a woman who has kept a boarding-house and is the widow of 
a low type of licensed victualler or publican. The man is a very 
dull dog who, apparently, has a gift for spouting in parks and 
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places where Socialists assemble, but shows very little trace 
indeed of eloquence in the conversations he holds with the 
various people during the course of this story. Indeed, it would 
appear as it Mr. Conrad had set himself the impossible task of 
trying to make dulness interesting, for he lets Verloc only use a 
hoarse whisper in private, instead of a voice that was said to carry 
over the greater extent of Hyde Park; and he is distinguished, 
more than in any other way, by an utter lack of wit and esprit. He 
is called upon by an ambassador to destroy one of the great 
scientific institutions in Great Britain. 

1 would never dream of directing you to organise a mere butchery, even 
if I expected the best results from it. But I wouldn’t expect from a butchery 
the result I want. Murder is always with us. It is almost an institution. 


¥ Pear 
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rhe demon,tration must be against learning—science. But not every science 
will do. ‘The attack must have all the shocking senselessness of gratuitous 
blasphemy. Since bombs are your means of expression, it would be really telling 
if one could throw a bomb into pure mathematics. But that is impossible. 
This reminds us curiously of one of Mr. Gilbert’s phantasies, 
only it is a Gilbertian idea clothed in very bad prose. The 
respectable vendor of photographs is, to use a colloquialism, 
‘knocked silly ” by this demand upon his energies, and yet he has 
to set about carrying out the command laid upon him with 
diligence, lest those of his own brotherhood should fall upon and 
slay him. The brotherhood consists of a number of very stagey 
revolutionists. One of them is a little man, who goes about 
armed with a new detonator, with which he is prepared to blow 
himself into eternity when any attempt is made to arrest him. 
He, too, might have figured quite appropriately in Gilbert and 
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Sullivan’s opera; but all this is not germane to Mr. Conrad’s 
intention, which is obviously to develop the latent capacity for 
murder in Mrs. Verloc. She has married this agent without any 
question of love coming in the way, but merely because she had 
two people to provide for—her mother and a half-witted brother. 
Jilted by a butcher boy, in the days when she was serving-maid 
at the boarding-house, all that she has of love and passion has 
flowed out to this half-witted brother. Him Mr. Verloc chooses 
as the agent to carry out his plan of destroying the Hall of 
Science. The youth fails to do it, and is blown into so many 
pieces that—as our author tells us with a realism that seems to 
have tickled his palate—they have to be collected in two shovels. 
About half-a-dozen times these implements and their grim contents 
are referred to in the story. This catastrophe 
enrages Mrs. Verloc, who stabs her husband and 
afterwards commits suicide. That is the sum 
and substance of the story. If Mrs. Verloc had 
been interesting, the tale would have been so as 
well; but, if possible, she is still duller than her 
husband. This fact is emphasised by the very 
bad style in which Mr. Conrad tells his story. 
You can teli a great writer at once, because his 
analysis is all done, as it were, behind the cur- 
tain. He makes his people speak and act, and 
leaves the reader to judge what is passing 
in their minds. The course followed by Mr. Con- 
rad is exactly the opposite of this.. In page after 
page he discourses fluently about the ideas that 
were coursing through the brain of a woman 
who never spoke at all. The sort of writing we 
refer to may be shown by a specimen: 


Every nook and cranny of her brain was filled with 
the thought that this man, with whom she had lived 
without distaste for seven years, had taken the ‘‘ poor 
boy ” away from her in order to kill him—the man to whom 
she had grown accustomed in body and mind; the man 
whom she had trusted, took the boy away to killhim! In 
its form, in its substance, in its effect, which was universal, 
altering even the aspect of inanimate things, it was a 
thought to sit still at and marvel at for ever and ever. 
Mrs. Verloc sat still. And across that thought (nut across 
the kitchen) the form of Mr. Verloc went to and fro, 
familiarly in hat and overcoat, stamping with his boots 
upon her brain. He was probably talking too; but Mrs. 
Verloc’s thought for the most part covered the voice. 


But when we tell the reader that this sort of 
thing goes on for seventy-five pages—to be exact, 
from page 301 to 376 -- he will see what we mean. 
Of course, the art that perpetrates this sort of 
thing is very bad indeed. Nothing can be called 
art except that which isconvincing, and thereader 
knows absolutely that Mr. Conrad is guessing, 
and guessing very badly, at the intricate move- 
ments of a woman’s mind. ‘There is no way by 
means of which he could get within it. Indeed, 
we had thought that the style of writing here 
exemplified belonged to an earlier and less en- 
lightened stage in our literary history. It places 
Mr. Cenrad not in the van, where he ought to be, 
but in the rear of the movement. Again, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the whole thing is 
indecent. Of course, we do not apply the term 
in the vulgar meaning; what we call indecent is 
that the whole inception, process and accom- 
plishment of a murder should have been planned, 
as it were, on the stage and in the sight of the 
spectators. Killing, undoubtedly, is a necessity ; 
but it is as indecent to exhibit a murder done in 
this slow and tedious manner as it would be to 
have the shambles of a butcher in the public 
streets. Manychapters before it takes place we 
know perfectly well what iscoming. The art that 
conceals art is not Mr. Conrad’s; but this is not 
ali the fault we have to find with The Secret Agent. 
Critics generally have agreed that even very 
great authors, such as Fielding, made a mistake in keeping to 
the example of Cervantes, and introducing short stories into 
the middie of their novels. Mr. Conrad is not guilty of that 
mistake, but of one equally inartistic, and that is the fault of 
bringing in minor and unessential characters and making far 
too much of them. It is best to give specific examples, so that 
any reader can, if he wishes, turn up the book and see tor himself, 
or herself, how far these strictures are justified. Let us take 
Chapter VIII. as an example. It tells us how Mrs. Verloc’s 
mother went about to get admitted toanalmshouse. The incident 
in itself is well enough, and might be helpful in developing the 
character of Mrs. Verloc; but considering that the woman never 
comes into the story again, the enormously-drawn-out tale of 
her departure must be considered as an excrescence, was not 
wanted in the slightest. Again, the characters of the Assistant 
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Commissioner, the Inspector of Police, and the Minister, whose 
portrait seems to be intended as a burlesque of the late Sir 
William Harcourt, are all unnecessary to the picture, and might 
have been left out, or their parts curtailed, to very great advan- 
tage. In fact, if Mr. Conrad was aiming at art and immortality 
instead of at filling up a definite number of pages, he could have 
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reduced this story to a tenth part of its present dimensions, and 
still rather added to than taken away from its merits. The book 
might fairly be described as a study of murder, bya writer with a 
personality as egotistical as that of Mr. Bernard Shaw, only 
lacking in the wit and humour which goes some way to justify 
the existence of the latter. Zz. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


AMERICAN FarM MANAGEMENT. 
NDER the title of ‘Farm Management,” Messrs. 

Constable and Co. have just published a book by 

Mr. Fred W. Card, Professor of Agriculture at 

Rhode Island. It deals with the industry in America, 

but is well worth acquiring by those who think of 
emigrating to the States. The writer goes to the root of the 
matter, and begins with essays on the requirements of the 
husbandman in the United States. He points out that it 
is a common mistake to invest too much capital in land, 
and thus not to have enough for equipment. His advice 
is that, in any region where fairly intensive methods 
prevail, a man should not have more than half his capital 
in bare land. That is to say, for every dollar he spends 
in purchase, he should have another dollar in his pocket 
for buildings and equipment. Where the land is described as 
improved he should have about one-quarter as much capital to 
meet working expenses as he has laid out in purchase. He has 
collected the actual statistics bearing on this matter, and the 
conclusion he arrives at is as 
follows: ‘On these farms, 
therefore, which are managed 4 
by successful, wide-awake men 
for the most part, for each 
1,000 dollars invested in land 
there is an investment of over 
500 dollars in equipment and 
farm buildings, exclusive of 
the dwelling. For each 1,000 
dollars invested in land and 
buildings as a whole, includ- 
ing the dwelling, about 200 
dollars is invested in equip- 
ment on the mixed farms and 
about 300 dollars on the stock 
and dairy farms. The annual 
operating expenses amount to 
about 140 dollars for each 
1,00 dollars of the total in- 
vestment on the mixed farms 
and about 100 dollars on the 
stock and dairy farms.” The 
labour problem is also gone 
into very carefully, and our 
author arrives at the con- C. Reid. 
clusion that on a farm worth 
6,00odol. about 200dol. a year should be spent in labour. The 
whole of the problems that arise in regard to implements, equip- 
ment and so on are dealt with very carefully, and the book 
altogether is most practical and useful. 

INCUBATOR STATIONS. 

It has been suggested that the establishment of incubator 
stations would greatly stimulate poultry-keeping in this country. 
An incubator station is a depét containing several incubators, 
where eggs are hatched for a small fee taken either in money or 
chickens. The country people in the neighbourhood bring in 
their eggs and entrust them to the manager of the station, and 
three weeks later come and fetch the chickens. On the Continent 
these stations flourish. Their value lies in the fact that early each 
year there is a scarcity of broody hens, and poultry-keepers 
who have no incubators—and the latter are, of course, in a 
majority—cannot hatch early chickens. For instance, this year 
there was a tremendous scarcity of home-grown spring chickens, 
and for weeks the market had largely to rely on frozen birds, 
simply because it could get nothing else. There is no doubt that 
incubator stations would result in more early chickens being raised, 
and in certain districts they would probably pav; but it must not be 
forgotten that it is the rearing, not the hatching, of the chickens 
which presents the chief difficulty; it is because the death-rate 
among early hatched chickens is usually so high that many 
poultry-keepers prefer not to attempt them, especially as the 
percentage of infertility is great early in the year, while the eggs 
themselves fetch a good price if sold when new laid. Admitting 
all this, it would still be nice to see a few incubator stations 
established, and the success of those establishments which make 
a business of supplying newly-hatched chickens at sec much a 
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dozen suggests that they would pay. At incubator stations, 
the customers, bringing their own eggs, would get their chickens 
far cheaper than by buying them by the dozen as they do 
now. ‘The depdt, however, would appeal to a different class of 
poultry-keepers, chiefly farmers’ wives. The poultry-keepers who 
buy a dozen or more newly-hatched chickens are mostly amateurs 
who keep fowls more as a hobby than a. business. The egg- 
coilecting depédts of the National Poultry Organisation Society 
might with advantage add incubator stations to their other work ; 
indeed, it is said one has already decided to do so. If one paid, 
the numbers could be gradually increased. 


SWEEPING THE Boarp. 

The remarkable photograph of eight Southdown rams, 
belonging to Mr. Adeane of Babraham Hall, is a little belated, 
but its extraordinary character compensates for the delay. The 
record of the animals, reading from left to right, is as follows: 
First prize shearling and champion at the Oxfordshire Show ; 
first prize two-shear and champion at the Bath and West and 
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Southern Counties Show, also first and reserve for champion at 
the Royal Counties Show; first prize shearling and champion at 
the Suffolk and Essex Shows; first prize shearling and’champion 
at the Royal Counties Show, also winner of championship for 
the best exhibit in the Southdown classes at the same show; 
second prize shearling at the Suffolk Show—this ram was also in 
the second prize pen at the Royal Show; second prize shearling 
at the Essex Show; second prize shearling at the Bath and 
West and Southern Counties Show, also in the second prize pen 
at the Royal Show ; first prize shearling and reserve for champion 
at the Bath and West and Southern Counties Show, aiso in ‘the 
second prize pen at the Royal Show. ~These rams were all bred, 
as well as exhibited, by Mr. Adeane. 


THE Price oF WHEAT. 


Lord Carrington gave his neighbours at Wycombe a piece 
of good advice last week, when he told them not to hurry their 
wheat to market, but to let it remain in the stack for some time. 
Those who have taken the opposite course and threshed and sent 
their cereals to market immediately upon their being carted have 
had reason to regret their haste. Certainly the price realised— 
from 30s. to 32s.—is considerably above what they have been 
accustomed to rece ve, and might probably be described as profit- 
able, but it is 6s. a quarter Jess than has been paid for old 
wheat. The reason for this, of course, is that, apart from the 
fact that there is no place like the rick for the maturing of the grain, 
this, owing to the very moist season, is much softer than usual this 
year, and therefore still less fit for the miller. As prices are not likely 
to go down within the next six months it will be prudent for the 
grower. to wait a few weeks before attempting to realise. We 
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know how difficult, of course, this is. Under the present circum- 
stances many farmers run things so close that they are obliged to 
realise on their harvests as soon as possible in order to meet the 
labour bill. Still, there ought to be no difficulty in negotiating a 
delay that will mean a considerable amount of money to them. 
‘rom the North of England and Scotland come less rosy accounts 
of the harvest. On many farms cutting has;scarcely begun yet, 
and the crops are so unusually late that the greatest difficulty 
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HEN man contributes to 

a picture painted by the 

hand of Nature, it is, 

unfortunately, only too 

often the case that his 

work has the effect of defacing it. 
Among the instances where he has 
escaped this reproach there is at least 
one in which he may lay claim to even 
more than that—to have succeeded in 
introducing an agreeable and enlivening 
feature into the view. This is when he 
has set himself to build the farmhouse 
and the labourer’s cottage. Of these 
none is perhaps more picturesque than 
the cottages of the West Country, and 
it is probable that this has been their 
character ever since the days when the 
Danmonian Celt built his circular hut 
in the wilds of Dartmoor. It is pos- 
sible in that district to trace the evolu- 
tion of the peasant home of to-day from 
the rude cabins of granite and thatch of 
the primitive people who hunted amid 
its hills and shot their prey with arrows 
tipped with flint. In close proximity 
to the hut circles are sometimes seen 
the remains ot buildings of similar type, 
but approaching a rectangular form, 
as well as others in which that form 
clearly appears. Instancesare also not 
waniing where part of the wall of the 
hut circle is found to be carried up in 
such a manner as toresemble a gable, and it is probable that even 
while some of the early settlers yet lingered on the moor, buildings 
differing in shape from their original round dwellings began to 
appear. At a later stage we have the rude shelters of the herdsmen, 
usually placed neara tor, and the blowing-houses of the tinners, to 
whom also must the erection of the small beehive huts be attri- 
buted. When the squatter came to build his cot, which, according 
to an unwritten law that formerly obtained in the forest, he was 
obliged to do between sunrise and sunset if he would make good 
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will be experienced in harvesting them. Moreover, when opera- 
tions are delayed until after the middle of September, the heavy 
dews at night help to curtail the few hours available for carrying ; 
so that the prospect is one of a long and unsatisfactory harvest. 
Accounts are to hand of comparatively severe frosts in the 
Northern parts of the country, and although these will not do the 
grain much harm at its present stage, they are likely to have a 
very prejudicial effect on the potato crop. 
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ON HORNER STREAM. Copyrignt 
his claim to it, he improved a little upon the blowing-house in 
that he carried his walls higher; but otherwise the construction 
was much the same. Cottages not dissimilar in character were 
also once to be seen in the villages on the borders of the moor; 
but they have mostly given place to others of a type less rude, 
yet not wanting in that which adds so much to the attractiveness 
of a picture. 

The absence of architectural skill on the part of the builder, 
and au utter disregard of the suitability or otherwise of the site 
on which he designed his structure 
to stand, are often important factors 
in rendering the Dartmoor cottages 
curious and interesting. Sometimes they 
are seen amid a wilderness of boulders, 
as though the intention of the builder 
had been to place obstacles in the way 
of those desirous of approaching them, 
though it is very certain he was not 
actuated by any such motive. He 
merely chose a site that took his fancy, 
and gave no thought whatever to the 
rocks. If one happened to come in his 
way, he simply carried his wall over it, 
or, if more convenient, outside it, when 
a great protuberance would be formed 
to excite the wonder of the passer-by 
who knew not the moorman’s ways, and 
in either case would a mass of stone 
be included within the area intended to 
form his living apartment. An attempt 
to remove such an object once led to 
disastrous consequences. For long it 
was unheeded; but the cottager, an old 
man well known some twenty odd years 
ago to fishermen on the Dart, having 
acquired a certain article of furniture, 
and finding he had no room for it, 
determined to provide the necessary 
space by clearing the apartment of 
that which for the first time he felt 
to be inconvenient. The lump of 
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purpose he sought the aid of gunpowder. 
The result exceeded his expectations. 
The house of the Dartmoor farmer and 
the cottage of the peasant were in- 
variably covered with thatch. During 
ijate years this has in many instances 
given place to slate, and even the 
abomination of fluted iron has found 
its way intothat region. Nevertheless, 
thatch is by no means entirely dis- 
placed, either on the moor or in other 
parts of the West; in fact, in many 
districts it is still almost universally 
seen. The removal of old layers of 
thatch has shown that rye was formerly 
extensively grown in Devon. This, 
however, must have been well back in 
the eighteenth century, for more than 100 
years ago it was recorded that it had 
long ceased to be cultivated in the county. 
It used to be considered that a square 
of thatch required 100 sheaves of wheat 
straw, and as it was often customary 
to repair roofs by adding new straw 
without removing the old, the quantity 
on some of the more ancient buildings 
was sometimes enormous. We have 
known old coverings of thatch to be 
between 5ft. and 6ft. in thickness. 


In those parts of the West Country removed from the 
granite hills the cottage of a former day was said to consist of 


three mud walls 
and a hedge-bank, 
a shelter on which 
even old Cobble- 
dick may be said 
to have improved 
when he took to 
living in a_ big 
barrel on the side 
of Cosdon. But 
there are mud 
walls and mud 
walls; when the 
material is pro- 
perly prepared it 
becomes cob, and, 
as the old proverb 
has it, ‘* Good cob, 
a good hat, good 
shoes, and a good 
heart last for 
ever.’ The swal- 
low builds’ with 
cob to-day, and a 
good comfortable 
home he makes 
with it, as may be 
seen at many a 
farmhouse. 
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He showed man what to do when stone was scarce. 
There is an effect in cob walls and thatch that is altogether 
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different from that of stone, and slated or tiled roofs. 
in material and in colouring they are one with that in the midst 
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of which they 
stand, particularly 
when the fields are 
ploughed and the 
good red earth is 
bared, cottages of 
cob are yet suf- 
ficiently distinct 
from their sur- 
roundings, the re- 
semblance alluded 
to only tending to 
produce a soft 
harmony. But be 
the walls of cob or 
of stone, the roof 
of slate or of 
thatch, the West 


Country cottage 
home is’ seldom 
without features 


upon which — the 
eye rests with 
pleasure. In front, 
enclosed within 
palings or a dwarf 
wall, there is 
usually a tiny 


Copyright 


garden, in summer gay with blooms; in one corner of it Leehives, 
where busy insects lay up their winter store of food, as they did 


in the days when the parishioners paid 
tithe of wax and honey ‘according to 
their conscience”’; a pathway of cobble 
stones, or “cause,” as it is locally 
termed, and a water-trough, or perhaps 
a pump, often making such a clatter 
when in use as to convey the idea that 
the gear is about to fall in pieces; a 
rustic potch, redolent with roses, or 
covered with ivy; sometimes a pat- 
vise-room, with its diamond - paned 
window, partly hidden by great over- 
hanging eaves of thatch; a wooden 
seat on which the aged grandfather is 
wont.to sit and make his miole traps, or 
cut his thatching spears; a grindstone 
and a watering-pot; a few shells, the 
only toys of little Enoch and Annie 
Lee. Quite undisturbed, save for the 
songs of happy birds and the sound of 
the hammer ringing on the anvil in 
the smithy over the way, where the 
labourer gets his boots ‘ tackled” or 
his master’s herses shod. Out on the 
moor, the dwelling stands in a little 
clearing amid boulders that dot the 
common like the grey geese of Muckle- 
stane Moor. Adjoining it are tiny 
pasture crofts where the cotter’s single 
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cow finds better pasturage than the stony heath affords, and 
to which her owner's shaggy pomes are driven when snow 
covers the hills. The walis of the enclosures are formed of 
rough stones, dry laid, between which, if moss or tiny ferns 
do not fill the crevices, the wind finds its wav. Outside them, 
near the spring that yields a never-failing supply of clear water, 
is a peat stack and another of dried furze, giving assurance that 
there will be no lack of fuel when winter shall lay his hand upon 
the waste. In the combe below is a brawling brook. tumbling 
over worn masses of granite in its haste to render tribute to the 
larger stream that has come down from the solitary recesses of 
the moor. Up a rugged path that leads from the single-stone 
bridge to the cottage, a flock of geese are taking their homeward 
way. Slowly and solemnly they march, until the cotter’s wife 
appears at the door, when suddenly there is a flapping of wings 
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and a noisy cackle, as they hurry forward in expectation of 


supper. ‘The scent of peat smoke is borne upon the invigorating 
breeze that, coming from the heathery hills, brushes the fern 
patch and sweeps down the turfy slope to the valley, to bear to 
distant ears the ‘‘ cry” of the stream. WILLIAM CRrossING. 


ON KEELING. 


T is important when in the country that we should, if possible, indulge 

in some form of fishing, and it has lately fallen to my lot to visit a 

place where the only fishing is for eels. In the muddy-bottomed lake 

some years ago there were trout, which were but seldom caught. 

They have disappeared, and eel-fishing is firmly established, aff ding 

brisk and almost certain sport. The ordinary way of catching eels, 

which suggests itself to the ordinary mind, is with rod, worm and hook 
(night-lines do not count), and I have had some capital sport sitting in 
the boat on hot summer days idly watching my float, or, perhaps, more often, 
that of my companion. I find that his flout is more interesting than mine, 
and that there are few things more pleasing than to be able to advise him of 
a bite which has escaped his not ce. Bottom-fishing is conducive to reverie. 
While on the subject of floats, I would mention that there is a theory much 
favoured by children, that the c@lours, size and shape of floats ‘largely 
influence the attractiveness of the bait, that a really pretty float ensures good 
sport; I merely mention it— o doubt it is too big a subject to be dealt with 
in a trivial arvcle like the present. The drawback to float-fishing for eels is 
the handling of the creature. 1 may be a coward, I may even be a “‘ purist ; ” 
the fact remains that I will not touch an eel. The handling of brandling 
worms calls for a high degree of courage ; centipedes, luckily, are not used 
as bait to my knowledge; gentles are «ltogether beyond me, and likewise 
ee!s. I find, however, that by using a common, cheap eved hock, and 
cutting the gut boldly with my knife above the cel’s head, I can manage 
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quite nicely. I then have to put on a new hook and a new worm, which 
takes but little time. To me this method is the only thing which makes 
the sport possible. Otherwise my companion has to unhook them, if 
possible, and he has his own affairs to manage. 

Babbing, or clotting, is the next means we employ. No one, I think, 
will urge that the making of babbs is an agreeable task. It is better not to 


ask many ladies to witness it. Thus: On to at least 6ft. of strong, hairy, 
harsh worsted, previously soaked in water, thread the largest worms already 
procured by night by candle light on the lawns) until there is no worsted 
visible. Tie the ends of the worsted together. Wind the chaplet of worms 
thus formed round the palm of the hand ; take the coil off the hard and tie 
tightly across the middle with strong string; thread one end of the string 
through thin. of tin. lead piping and tie tightly to the other end; attach 
the ends to a thick string at least 2ft. longer than the depth of the deepest 
water to be fished and fasten that on to a pole of the size of a biliiard cue. 
That is your babb. You should go out at dark. Having moored the boat, 
you feel the lead on the bottom and keep raising the babb iin. every 
zsec. Wind any spare string round the pole and give a half hitch when the 
right depth is found. Ere long you will feel a vibratory shock up your arms 
and down your back, even to your feet. It is really a bite. Should the 
shock continue bevond a moment you raise your pol: swiftly and steadily and 
the babb out of the water and over the boat and probably an eel drops into 
the Loit; possibly you bring it only to the surface, perhaps you drop it back 
into the water. However, with a little experience, you will soon catch a fair 
percentage. There is no handling of eels ; you leave them in the boat, in 
which there should be some inches of water. Next morning your companion 
catches them and puts them in a fishing basket. Babbing is fascinating, 
the thrill and electric shock of the bites is a new sensation; but perhaps 
the pleasantest part of the sport is the being on the water at dead ot 
night, hearing the eels splash with their tails as they search the bottom 
and hearing other eels among the rushes make the peculiar sucking 
noise heard only by those who fish at night. And many other things 
there be. Great babbing may be had by day 1n flooded rivers, I believe ; 
but of this I have no experience. If you have a keeper who can make 
babbs, you are lucky. Each person—and two is the right number, 
one in each end of the boat facing the other and one fishing on either 
side of the boat—should be proviced with one spare babb at least, as, 
with good sport, they get consumed. A little oil of aniseed on the babb 
makes it more attractive. My companion and I fished alternately with and 
without aniseed, and we found the oily babb more successful. 

Our third system is spearing. It is the most sporting; one feels for the 
time being, at any rate, like a New Caledonian. The spear is made for the 
purpose, and is most efficient and fairly economical, costing 64. per prong 
Five of the latter is a geod and lucky number. Bright, hot weather is an 
advantage. The spearman stands at the end of the boat, which he paddles 
slowly and silently forward with the spear. In the morning he will find the 
eels on the bottom on the mud and will spear them as they lie still If he 
frightens them with the boat he will not readily spear them. The spear 
should be driven well home into the mud. In the evening, after tea, he will 
find them lying coiled in the weeds. It may be he will only see a tew 
inches of white stomach, at which he will thrust his spear, always 
driving it well home into the mud if possible. In the deep water in the 
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evening he will see eeis suspended motionless in mid-water, their heads 
near the surface, tails downwards. He will be surprised on disturbing them 
that they do not turn and swim away head first. Not so. They retire with. 
their graceful sinuous motion, tail first straight downwards, always keeping the 
vertical position. Should the spearman trv for such as these I fancy he will 
not succeed. When speared the eel is taken off the spear by pressing it 
downwards with the sole of the boot. I can do it without minding much. 
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MONG the 
birds of 
i - prey whose 
marvellous aerial 
Manoeuvres the 
naturalist watches 
with admiration, 
not unmixed with 
envy, there is 
none which can 
surpass the pere- 
#rine falcon in 
the sheer grace, 
audacity and 
speed of its flight. 
Bold even to rash- 
ness in defence of 
its young, gallant 
in that its prey 
is taken almost 
without exception 
on the wing, fear- 
less in captivity, 
and, by the mere 
fact of its bold- 
ness, easily trained 
for the chase, there 
can be little wonder that the bird was chosen from the earliest 
ages as a meet companion for kings, princes and nobles. While 
most of us are familiar with the peregrine owing to its popularity 
with falconers, it is not vouchsafed to all to study its habits in the 
lone mountain lands where the species has found a last. refuge 
from the persecution of its human foes. The preservation of game 
has long since banished it from the low grounds where in former 
days the partridge had reason to dread its approach, and it is 
only in the neighbourhood of the sea and in the wildest 
mountainous districts that this grand falcon can rear her young 
in security. 

That the peregrine is not already numbered among the long 
list of extinct British birds is due to three causes—the protection 
of the eyries in certain districts by county councils and private 
individuals, the increase of deer forests in Scotland and the arrival 
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When going eeling my companion and I make one or two tours of the lake 
spearing, then follows a spell o! fluat-fishing, and after 6 p.m., having roused 
ourselves, all our energies are devoted to spearing till dinner-time. — Babbing 
begins alter g 30 till we are too cramped and tired to continue. <A chair or 
hassock is advisable for babbing, as one gets less cramped and has more 
control over the pole. So much for eeling. I trust my readers may get as much 
enjoyment out of it as I have. Moreover, eels ‘‘ eat well.” Wor 


PEREGRINE. 


of a limited num- 
ber of migratory 
falcons from 
abroad. These 
‘* passage-hawks ” 
—so highly valued 
by falconers—are 
probably respon- 
sible for the fact 
—often noted with 
surprise by those 
who are not aware 
that the species is, 
to some extent, 
migratory — that, 
although the old 
birds are killed 
year after year at 
certain eyries, 
another pair 
invariably take 
their place in the 
following season. 
‘CA terribly 
destructive bird” 
DOWN. is the verdict of 
keepers on the 

peregrine. Alas! it is all too true, and, although we may 
regret that the destruction of a few grouse should seal its fate, 
we cannot blame the keepers responsible for the welfare of a 
moor for their enmity towards the falcon. The fault, if fault there 
is, lies not with keepers, but with their masters, and in the 
absence of instructions to preserve the eyries the former can 
hardly be blamed for doing what they conceive to be their duty. 
Of this more anon. ‘To those naturalists who endeavour to 
combine photography with their hobby the season of 1907 has 
been productive of much disappointment, and of this the writer 
has had his share. At the high altitudes frequented by the 
species with which he is mostly concerned the difficulties have 
been almost insuperable, and he has seen chance after chance flit 
from his grasp under the combined influence of wind, snow, mist 
and rain. On more than one occasion he has been enveloped in 
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a dense wreath of mist when 
halfway down some dangerous 
clifi, or with the camera resting 
on some narrow ledge, and has 
returned baffled bv a storm of 
snow or rain. Under these 
circumstances it was no easy 
matter to obtain the photographs 
of the peregrine’s eyrie which are 
reproduced with this article; but 
at length, after many failures, 
the work was _— successfully 
accomplished. In a_ previous 
article I had occasion to refer to 
a fruitless visit to a peregrine’s 
eyrie which was tenanted only 
by a brood of * red-hawks,” or 
kestrels, during the summer of 
1906, Early this spring the real 
situation of the eyrie was 
discovered, and, under the 
guidance of my friend the stalker, 
we made a start from a lonely 
shooting-lodge in the Grampians 
one morning in the third week 
of May. 

A sudden gleam of light 
flashed through the banks of 
steaming mist which hung low 
upon the peaks -around. - For 
days — nay, for’ weeks — the 
corries had been swathed in this 
fleecy garment or deluged by 
torrents of endless rain. A 
welcome change now came 
over the scene, and as we 
climbed the steep track up 
the corrie the tops of the 
hills appeared like islands in 
an ocean of mist. At length 
we stood above it, bathed in the 
rays of a gorgeous sun, while 
below us the valley was. still 
a mass of steaming white. 
Through corrie after corrie the 
old drove-road wound its way, and we followed in the path made 
by the reiving bands of old; for in days gone by the men of 
Badenoch swept through these hills on raiding bent, and the fair 
straths of Atholl paid heavy toll ere they returned. We passed a 
lonely tarn rippling in the morning breeze, and with the glass we 
spied out an 2agle’s eyrie in the rocks above, now, alas! deserted 
and forsaken. At length we turned sharply to the left, and, on 
tiie County March, the haunts of the peregrine lay before our 
eyes—a wild scene of solitude and desolate grandeur. Ina cup 
at the foot of giant peaks a gloomy loch glistened in the sunlight, 
and from the edge of the water cliffs rose sheer on every side. A 
herd of deer, hinds for the most part, stood for a moment on the 
skyline, paused in affright, then trotted leisurely over the tops. 
A wild cry, thrice. repeated, rose from the rocks—* Kee, kee, 
kee.” She had seen us already, this devoted mother, whose 
harsh note now 
echoed through 
the gorge, and in 
her sad experience 
the visits of her 
human foes at 
this season 
foretold disaster. 
To-day, we? came 
on a peaceful 
errand, and for a 
while we lay in. the 
heather watching 
the eyrie,  dis- 
cussing how we 
might best 
approachit. Unlike 
others which I 
had: visited earlier 
in the season, this 
eyrie could be 
reached without 
ropes by anyone 
possessed of a 
moderate share of 
activity, for the 
rock was seamed 
with ledges and 
no overhanging 
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way. We decided that the eyrie 
could be photographed, and soon 
had the satisfaction of standing 
at the top of the cliff directly 
above the ledge which the 
falcon had selected. As it was 
evident that the sun would 
only favour us for a_ short 
period, and that an hour at 
most of good light could be 
relied upon, we promptly made 
the descent, following on each 
A: other’s steps, and found secure 
7 footheld on the iedge, though 
at the eyrie there was barely 
room for one man to stand 
or kneel. As is my invariable 
custom, I next proceeded to 
test the outer portions of the 
ledge, as being in my experi- 
ence the most dangerous, and 
two or three heavy boulders 
fell crashing into the abyss 
below. The young were now 
hatched and in the first cover- 
ing of down. Close to the 
ledge was a crevice in the 
rocks, and I began to think 
that the tripod could, with a 
little manoeuvring, be erected. 
One leg was jammed _ into 
this crevice, another rested 
on the ledge, and the third 
was driven firmly into the 
loose rocks below the ledge. 
The camera was now screwed 
into position and a_ strong 
piece of string attached to it 
in case of accidents. I then 
found that I had little room left 
for myself, and had to work 
practically on one foot—no very 
easy task. 

A picture of the young 
falcons, a mass of down from 
which vicious neads peeped out, was then secured, when, 
to my dismay, a strong wind rose from the south, causing 
considerable vibration of the camera. Henceforth, nothing but 
instantaneous work was possible, and the necessity for working 
at high speed produced the harsh contrasts which, in my 
experience, are always associated with this class of work. If 
possible I prefer to give a very full exposure, but this was 
no longer possible. Three or four more pictures were taken, 
and then the shrill cry of the falcon, as she whizzed past my 
head, reminded me that her anxiety must be almost unbearable. 
We therefore retired from the le¢ge and, climbing to the top 
of the rock, soon had the pleasure of seeing her return to the 
eyrie. While I was working the male had joined her, but 
did not venture to approach within less than 2oyds., although 
he also showed considerable anxiety. On a_ subsequent 
occasion I ob- 
tained pictures of 
the young falcons 
when changing 
plumage; but 
when in this con- 
dition they make 
unsatisfactory 
photographs, the 
down being ragged 
and dirty and the 
feathers only 
partly developed. 
The remaining 
photographs were 
obtained after the 
young had left 
the eyrie, when 
they may be 
approached  with- 
out great dificulty 
by the aid of a 
long - focus lens. 
The behaviour 
of the falcons is in 
striking contrast to 
that of the eagle, 
for their daring is 
only equalled, in 
my experience, by 
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his cowardice. 
Whereas the 
former will some- 
times almost knock 
the cap off an 
intruder’s head, 
the latter shows 
little = inclination 
to approach the 
eyrie until all 
disturbance is at 
an end. There is 
as much diversity 
of character in 
birds as in human 
beings, and, of the 
two, the falcon is 
infinitely the more 
noble, though 
perhaps its appear- 
ance is not so 
majestic as that 
of its larger 
relative. The 
peregrine may 
well claim the 
sportsman’s _ pro- 
tection, if oniy 
because of its 
many sportsman- 
like qualities. It 
has no_ hesitation 
in attacking 
intruders, four- 
footed, human or 
winged, and 
should the golden 
eagle himself 
appearin the 
neighbourhood of 
the eyrie the 
watcher may see 
one of the most 
wonderful sights 
in Nature, for 
the falcon has 
no fear of the 
monarch of the 
birds. We may 
see them, male 
and female, shoot 
forth from the 
cliff, screaming 
harshly, and 
boldly attack the 
great bird. as he 
sails leisurely 
past, striking and 
buffeting him as 
he retires, crest- 
fallen but uninjured, from the strife. We may _ recall 
Scott’s stirring lines, which show that he, too, was no 
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OM TREVETT stared at Gossamy, and Gossamy stared 
at the fire. Outside the little cottage the autumn wind 
wailed in the darkness; and, behind the close-drawn 
red curtains, the rain drove against the window-glass 
with a sobbing, fretful note. Now and then the wood- 

embers spat viciously as a stray drop found its way down the 
wide old-fashioned flue. At length Tom Trevett’s surprise 
discovered a vent for itself in words. 

“What! going away, shepherd?” he said, staring harder 
than ever. ‘* Going to jeave th’ ould farm as raised you boy an’ 
man? Going to Heugh! ’tis a joke, shepherd! He! he! 
Ye allers loved your bit o’ fun.” 

«« Never no joke, Tom,” said Gossamy, ‘“‘ but Gorramity’s 
own trewth.” 

He took the hurdle-dibber, which served for poker in his 
primitive bachelor menage, and softly beat with it upon the 
glowing log before him, sending a galaxy of sparks abroad in the 
cavernous grate. To this pyrotechnic accompaniment Gossamy 
now set himself manfully to explain to his old friend the new turn 
in his affairs. 

“?’Tis along 0’ Julie,” he said, with a sort of dead lull in his 
voice and a twitching of his handsome, simple, sun-burnt face. 
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mean observer of 
Nature's ways: 


As ’gainst the peerless 
Eagle’s might 

The noble’ Falcon 
dares to fight 

But dares to fight in 
vain, 


which describe the 
situation to a 
nicety. The pere- 
grine, like other 
large —_ predatory 
species, plucks 
game _ before 
bringing it to the 
eyrie, and the 
young learn to tear 
the prey for them- 
selves at an early 
stage. Grouse, 
plover, _dotterel, 
ptarmigans and 
small birds are the 
quarry chiefly 
sought for, and 
are not always 
plucked where 
they are killed. 
They are  fre- 
quently denuded 
of feathers on 
some  neighbour- 
ing ledge, which, 
after a successful 
day’s hunting, acts 
as a larder. 

The question 
of the preserva- 
tion of our larger 
birds of prey is 
one which I have 
not space to dis- 
cuss in this article, 
but I hope to deal 
with it on some 
future occasion. 
As, however, I am 
myself closely con- 
nected with game- 
preservation, | 
may be permitted 
to remark that 
grouse disease was 
unknown so long 
as sufficient birds 
of prey existed to 
wounded 

and weakly 
specimens. We have disturbed the balance of Nature and must 
pay the penalty. H. B. Macpuerson. 


PURVENSION. 


“’Tis all ower ’twixt her an’ me, Tom, arter these here 
adunnamany years. She’ve made up her mind, she sez. An’ 
she wunt ha’ me. An’ how can I bide here in th’ ould tracks 
when all’s forbye and buried-like atween us? An’ like as not 
summun else comin’ along, and—— Na, na, Tom! Whittle- 
ford sheep must find a new shepherd, an’ th’ ould un must be 
stepping ; better soon than late.” 

Gossamy pulled a burning brand from the fire and lifted it 
rather unsteadily to his pipe-bowl. He took one whiff, then 
stopped suddenly to listen. 

‘“¢Hark, Tom! What's that ?”’ 

Tom Trevett sprang up from his chair as though the flaming 
wood had been clapped to his own hindermost corduroy, instead 
of the pipe. Clerk as he was, of forty years’ standing, to the 
parish, he could not suppress a word that sounded very unclerkly 
indeed. 

“ Strike’s! shepherd, what a turn ye give me! JT heerd 
nauthin’ at all. Y’are a little shaken, maybe. There's nevera 
word o’ truth in these old stories o’ haarnted houses. ’Tis the 
devil as sets em about.” 

Gossamy was still alert and listening ; and obviously Tom 
Trevett was listening, too, in spite of his declared unbelief. 
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“Maybe, maybe, Tom. Well, sit ye down, an’ fill again. 
Haarnted, or not haarnted, ’tis all one to them as sleeps sound 
o’ nights. But 'twarnt that. ’Twur summut outside, I reckoned. 
Like as if twur lambs cryin’—out there where no lamb could be. 
Let atone as they're now all growed-up sheep. Well, Tom, as 
1 wur sayin’, things are as they are, an’ go I must. Julie, 
she’ve gone away fer a month or two, down to her aunt, out 
Midhurst way; and I dursn’t see her again. But there’s a 
sigiit Oo" tiings to do: notice to give, an’ the few bits o’ ould 
rubbish here to sell, an’ 

It was Tom Trevett’s turn now to hear something uncanny 
above the din of the wind and rain. He gripped the young 
shepherd’s arm and silenced him. As they listened together, 
his terrified whisper sounded close to Gossamy’s ear like a 
simmering pot. 

“I knowed it! Oh Lor’! I knowed it! ’Tis your ould 
faather walking, shepherd! Lambs, says you! Ay! lambs 
a-follerin’ on him, thousands o’’em, like as not, all from the fiery 
fields o’ Satan down below. ’A wur no good, though I says it 
to’s own son. An’ when was it ’a died? Twenty year come 
next—next Loramussy! ’tis the very day, Gossamy! Here, 
man! Quick! Where's your Bible? Lean your Bible agin 
the door, or he’l|——”’ 

But Gossamy had flung the door wide open and plunged 
out into the resounding, drenching night. As a gust of wind 
swept into the little kitchen and put out the candle, Tom 
Trevett could hear his voice calling from the distant lane- 
side. 

“ Bring the lantern out o’ the shed, Tom! Hurry, man, 
hurry! There’s trouble here, an’ bad trouble too! Quick, 
quick |” 

Tom Trevett groped for the lantern, lighted it, and bore it 
through the garden as fast as his shaking legs would carry him. 
And there in the grass by the wayside, the two men saw the 
dark huddled form of a woman lying cold and dead; and by it 
crouched a little sodden bundle of wretchedness, a tiny white- 
faced child, crying with all its might. 


I]. 


“Single men,” said Widow Dearling, ‘is allers crotchety, 
Julie, an’ onaccountable-like. But for downright real contrairi- 
ness, gi’ me this yer move 0’ Gossamy’s.” 

She set the last of the shining cream-pans out against the 
yard wall to dry, then came back into the spotless dairy, wiping 
her chubby hands upon her apron, and regarding her step- 
daughter with a curious eye. julie sat at her knitting, bolt 
upright in her stiff new gown. The evening sunbeams glanced 
in at the window, kindling in the thick folds of her tawny hair, 
and turning her drooping lashes into cascades of gold over her 
pale cheeks. Julie went on knitting with studied unconcern. 

‘“* Well?” she said, at last. 

“* Well, indeed!” cried Widow Dearling, rather hotly. “ But 
maybe ye never heerd tell on’t, down there i’ Middust ? Not 
about the poor onknown creetur as come to Whittleford laarst 
October all i’ the dark and wet, an’ died by the roadside? An’ 
the wee two year old mite as was found wi’ her? An’ th’ ould fool 
o’ a Gossamy as nought ’ud satisfy but ’a must take the child fer 
hisown? ’A wur going to give up the shepherding, ‘tis said ; 
but ’a changed his mind then an’ stopped on.” 

Julie laid down her knitting and turned the new gold 
bracelet on her wrist slowly round and round. “I did read 
something o’ it in the paper,” she said, indifferently; ‘but 
nought about Maast’ Gossamy. Wha’s he got to fend fer the 
little mite? ’A canna be shepherding and child-minding 
too.” 

‘* Never a sowl,” returned her stepmother, commiseration 
trembling in her kind voice. ‘I ha’ tried, an’ th’ Reverend ha’ 
tried, an’ most o’ the folk ha’ tried; but ’tis ali one to Gossamy. 
"A wun’t ha’ no managing wimmin-truck about t’ place. ’Tis his 
purvension, ’a says, an’ ’a will bide by it. ’A can cook an’ sew, 
an’ catechise middlin’, ’a says, an’ what more needed? ’A wants 
a under-shepherd, ’a says; an’ when t’ lad grows up——-_ Here 
"a comes, | do b’lieve!”’ 

A low, deep clamour reached them from the distant sheep- 
walk that led from the Downs. Gradually it grew louder, until 
it became recognisable as the combined voices of innumerable 
sheep coming home to the fold. Julie and her stepmother went 
to the door-place, the girl keeping discreetly in the rear. The 
sheep crowded by in the narrow lane, a swilt-flowing, babbling 
torrent of wool. Nothing more was said between the two, speech 
being useless in such a deafening hubbub. At iast the tall, 
cloaked figure of Gossamy came into view, and Julie shrank 
farther into the doorway. By his side trudged a little figure, a 
perfect miniature Gossamy—cloak, gaiters, crcok and all. At 
Gossamy’s heel followed his old sheepdog, Nell, and at the capering 
heeis of the little under-shepherd was Nell’s three munths old son, 
a toy dog in fluffy black and white. As the procession passed, 
all unconscious of Julie and her stepmother, Gossamy was 
bending down to the child, the shepherd’s bronzed, boyish face, 
with its fringe of dark whisker, glowing with content and pride. 
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A moment more and they had vanished round the crook of the 
lane. Julie sat down to her knitting again with a more elaborate 
composure than ever. 

III. 

“Jest another wee chunk, now,” said Gossamy, over the 
supper-board, with affectionate, sidelong persuasion. 

The under-shepherd, his ruddy cheeks stuffed out with 
bread-and-butter, shook his head decisively, and pushed his 
plate away. 

‘Well, then—’tis light enough yet—you an’ me ‘ull jest 
git up fur’s churchyard, an’ tidy up a bit.” 

Gossamy fetched a trowel, and picked a great bunch of 
chrysanthemums from the garden; and the two went hand-in- 
hand over the field-path that led to the church. The sun was 
just dipping behind the hill top, colouring everything with its 
rich deep hues. In the hedgerow, as they went along, the 
sparrows were preparing for bedtime noisily. A flock of 
starlings went before them, filling the dusky yellow light with 
their vociferous note. Gossamy lifted the under-shepherd over 
the stile in the churchyard wall. They threaded their way 
through the crowding stones, overhung with evergreens, turned 
the corner of the tower, and went on by the deeply-shaded path 
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that led to the new grave. And then Gossamy stopped short, 
stared, went on once more, stopped again. <A figure was 


‘bending down over the grave in the rich evening light, busily at 
work. Gossamy saw the glow of fine new garden flowers in the 
cruciform tray, instead of the faded blossoms he had expected. 
At his step the figure rose hurriedly and faced him. 

*‘ Julie!” 

The boy looked at the woman, then ran forward with a 
sudden glad cry. Kut he stopped halfway on catching sight of 
her face, and came back evidently bewildered, disappointed. 
Gossamy put the child behind him and stood at bay. 

‘1 was just passing home along,” explained Julie, politely, 
feeling the immediate need for conversation. ‘ An’ 1 saw the 
flowers faded, an’ thought these ’ud look prettier. I only got 
back from Middust laarst night, you know.” 

Gossamy opened his mouth, and a click sounded in his throat; 
but he said nothing. 

“’Twur a sad tale, Mr. Gossamy, this about the poor 
strange woman. I wonder how ’a come to be so fur from the 
great road as Whittleford. Wur’a young or ould, Mr. Gossamy ? 
What like wur she now?” 

The shepherd gasped out hisanswer. ‘Like?’ he repeated. 
«“’A wur like—like as two peas in a pod—like thee!”’ 

It was very dark now under the laurels. Gossamy could 
see nothing but Julia Dearling’s pale, strong, comely face 
regarding him with intense astonishment. A minute went by 
before either spoke again. The under-shepherd began to whimper 
in the folds of Gossamy’s cloak. 

“ But,” asked Julie, presently, and with a breathless interest, 
‘““wur there naught about her to tell who she wur? No paapers, 
or marks, or nauthin’ ?” 

“Na, for sure, Julie. Naught upon her but a few ould rags. 
3ut ’tis late, an’ ower chilly fur Mallock. I must be getten un 
homeward.” He turned, and would have passed on, but Juiie 
stopped him. 

**An’ the boy, Gossamy? Had he nauthin’ on him neither ? 
Ye called un Mallock: ’tisastrange name. Isit your own name 
fur un, or was’t on his clothes, Gossamy ?” 

The odd click came in the shepherd’s throat again. To 
Julie’s surprise he turned on her almost fiercely. 

“Let be, Julia Dearling, let be! An’ meddle no more wi’ 
what doant consarn ye! ’Tis my purvension; the law ha’ gi’en 
un tome. ’A will not want fur bite or sup, or roof to shelter un, 
I tell ee! So let be, an’ do me no more hurt. Coom along, 
Mallock.”’ 

Julie watched the two figures—the tall stooping form of 
the man and the little sturdy child—until they blurred out 
together in the twilight. Then she took up her empty basket and 
walxed slowly and tuoughtfully back to Whittleford ’arm. She 
sat up late that night writing two letters. The first was a 
very long one, with the gist of it all in its very brief postscript : 
“The bracelet arrived this morning. It is very pretty, but you 
are much too forward. I will tell you in my next whether [ will 
accept it or not.” This she addressed to Midhurst. The other 
letter was a short, formal one, directed to ‘*‘The Vicar,” in a 
small seaside parish some forty miles away. “I should be 
much obliged ’-—it ran—‘‘if you will tell me whether Miss 
Margaret Dare still lives in your village, as I have not heard 
from her for a very long while, and my letters keep coming back. 
Also, would you be so kind as to tell me whether you know of 
anyone called Mallock living near you.” 


IV. 


In the high-lying villages of the Sussex Downs winter gets 
an earlier foothold than it does below in the rich and temperate 
Weald. Some few nigbte later Tom Trevett, turning out at 
closing-time atter his usual quiet glass at the inn, found himself 
pulling up his coat collar against a driving, feathery sleet, and the 
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whole world looming white around him as he trudged homeward 
through the silent way of the village. He steered his course by 
the dim lights in the upper cottage windows; for Whittleford, 
like most Downland villages, hated to sleep in the dark. 
As he passed Gossamy’s dwelling he was surprised to see 
not only the little bedroom window illuminated, but a light still 
burning in the kitchen below. 

* That you, Tom?” The voice came from the garden gate, 
almost at Tom Trevett’s elbow. “I wur lookin’ out fur ye, 
Tom; I knowed ye’d be goin’ by. Jest step withinside, will ye, 
an’ take a spy at th’ little un? ’A seems not quite hisself 
to-night.” 

Tom Trevett followed Gossamy into the house, and together 
they tiptoed up the creaking stair and into the tiny bedroom 
where the boy lay. Shading the candle carefully, the old clerk 
bent over the cot. 

‘’A could’na eat his supper,” whispered the shepherd, 
anxiously. ‘An’ ‘a goes on puffin’ heavy and short-like in’s 
sleep. An’ see how onnateral red ’a be! What ails un, Tom? 
Y’are a good physicker, | knaws well, an’ ye’ll stan’ by old 
frien’s i’ trouble, Tom, wunt ye ?”’ 

Within the range of Epsom salts and dandelion tea, or the 
rough-and-ready extraction of aching molars, Tom Trevett was 
a master of the healing art. But his first glanceat little Mallock 
told him that here was something beyond his ken. He scratched 
in his stubbly grey beard perplexedly. 

*’A’s sick, Gossamy, fer sure. But what ‘tis I canna 
rightly say. Ye must fetch some o’ th’ wimmin to un in the 
inarnin’; an’ if ’a gets wuss ye must ha’ the doctor-chap out 0’ 
th’ town.” 

3ut Gossamy was in a sweat of dismay at the mere thought 
of feminine assistance. 

‘Th’ doctor I’! ha’, Tom, directly-minute; but nane o’ ye 
fussin’ mary-burds. I ha’ weaned an’ tended many a sick lamb 
afore now, an’ I’ll fend fer this un right enough. Look along ?’ 
th’ marnin’, Tom, will ye? ’A may be better then.” 

But lom Trevett, coming back to Gossamy’s cottage at 
sun-up, pronounced little Mallock decidedly worse. A carter’s 
boy was sent for the doctor; and ‘om sat by the cotside while 
Gossainy went to the farm and arranged for a temporary release 
from duty. But he was back in half the time the old clerk had 
conjectured, and in his old place by Mallock’s side, never taking 
his dark eyes from the boy’s flushed face all the morning through, 
and holding the mug of warm miik all ready for the slightest 
sign of his awakening. 

And then began once more the old assault on Gossamy’s 
stronghold. Mrs. Dearling was among the very first. She 
brought with her a basketful of steaming sick-room dainties, 
which the shepherd accepted gratefully, but as gratefully declined 
her proffered help. One after another, during the long day, the 
neighbours came tapping at the door, fetching Gossamy down in 
his stockinged feet to hear the same kindly-meant harangue, and 
meet it with the same gentle but decisive negative. The vicar 
fared no better. He was permitted to enter; but, vainly trying 
to stand up in the low-pitched kitchen, he made the disastrous 
mistake of offering to pay for a competent nurse. It is not Love 
that is blind, bat Charity. And Gossamy, taking down an 
ancient cash-box from the shelf and rattling it for emphasis, 
managed, without the slightest suspicion of the fact, to send the 
“Reverend” away very flustered and offended. 

The day passed, and the night. And, with the earliest grey 
of the second morning all Whittleford knew what it meant when 
the familiar clacking hoof-beats of Tom Trevett’s over-reaching 
mare went by at the gallop, and took the short but dangerous 
river-way to the town. Little Mallock was worse. The doctor 
came in his gig and stayed a long time. When he drove away 
at last he was stopped and interrogated at half-a-dozen points in 
the length of the street; and to all he gave the same answer. 
The lad was very ill indeed, he said, but there was still hope for 
him. No; he could not say that help was absolutely necessary. 
lor bimself, he would have preferred to have a woman there; 
but, as a matter of fact, no woman could be more tender and 
careful than Master Gossamy. No harm, though, in trying 
again, 

Ihe callers at the cottage throughout that day received 
shorter shrift than ever; and towards evening something very 
like an indignation meeting assembled in the great kitchefiat 
Whittleford Farm, all the kind, anxious hearts of the village 
gravitating towards Widow Dearling’ s house as to the acknow- 
ledged common centre of benevolence. Julie sat at ber knitting 
apart from the throng. Outwardly, she seemed more completely 
shut up than ever in ‘her glass case of chilly reserve; and miny 
a meaning nod was privately exchanged to her detriment. But 
she listened as intently as any. Poor Mrs. Dearling was at the 
end of her patience at last. Her grey ringlets trembled over the 
hafts of her silver specticles as she unbosomed herself to her 
cronies. 

‘* Mornin’, noon an’ night I ha’ been to un; but ye might as 
well cry to th’ moon,” she said. ‘Th’ doctor’s a ould ninny, 
that ’a be; an’ if th’ lad dies, ’a will ha’ it to answer for. An’ 
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did ye ever see sech a holler-eyed ghostie as poor John Gossamy 
ha’ made o’ hisselt in two short days an’ nights? Well, well! 
A wicked fule ye can send to the jail-us, and ha’ the law on him; 
but a fule that’s as good as gold at heart, an’ wud’na harm a 
mouse—what can ye do agin his folly?” 

In the midst of many like comments from the assembled 
folk, Julie, who from time to time had glanced anxiously out of 
window, now suddenly rose and leit the room. She crossed the 
rickyard, tip-toeing daintily over the snow in her town-made 
iain until she reached the gate; and here she waited. She 
was not mistaken in the figure : she had seen toiling up the !ane. 
The old postman unbuckled his brown canvas bay and handed 
her two letters. Julie seized them and fled to her room. Five 
minutes later she walked into the kitchen equipped in her thick 
gloves and bonnet and shawl. All tongues were stilled in a 
moment as she came over to her stepmother. Julie was paler 
than ever, and undisguisedly crying. 

‘* Mother,” she said, ** I ha’ had news about—about th’ poor 
woman. But I canna wait to tell ’e now. I dursn’t stop 
moment. I’m going down to help Gossamy.” 


V. 


For about the twentieth time that day Gossamy, sitting in 
the dim candle-light by Mallock’s side, heard footsteps on the 
sludgy garden path below, and waited for the sound of knuckles 
on the door, which he knew must follow. He lifted his heavy head 
from his hands expectantly. To his surprise no knock came. 
Instead, the door was softly opened and closed again; someone 
had come in unbidden. And then Gossamy heard certain sounds 
that brought him at once to his feet, dulled though he was by 
sleepless nights and long weary days of watching. ‘The fire was 
poked. The milk warming on the stove received a vigorous 
stirring. The weight of the neglected clock was pulled up and 
the clock began its old steady tick once more. Finally, Gossamy 
heard his name called in a voice that set his heart wildly thumping 
He came slowly down the stairs rubbing his eyes. Julie had 
taken off her bonnet and shawl and hung them up behind the 
door. Now, as she shook out a clean white apron from its 
starchy folds and tied it busily about her, she kept an eye towards 
the creaking stairway, watching first the gaiters, then the drab 
smock and, lastly, the astounded face of Gossamy, as they 
appeared successively below the lintel. The two conironted 
each other for a moment, and then Gossamy strode to the door 
and threw it open. 

‘Be gone wi’ ye, Julia Dearling,” he cried, roughly. ‘ Be 
gone! Ye’ve no rights here; ’tis na farm property, this. "Tis 
my own roof-tree ye’re under. T’llha’no . . . no 

His words, begun in hot anger, suddenly quavered down 
into silence. Julie saw him totter, put a hand to his head, and 
sink down to the floor. When he came to himself he lay in the 
warm glow of the fire; and the crackle of the stiff white apron 
was in his ears, as Julie knelt with his head pillowed in her lap. 
Dully he looked into the streaming eyes above him. 

*’Tis my purvension,” he murmured, brokenly. ‘* Th’ little 
lad . . . wi’ her own blew eyes .. . ‘A was sent 
straight to me from Gorramity . . . for a help i’ 
troubie . M 

Julie laid her soft light hand on his.‘ Hush, John! Y’are 
tired right out wi’ watchin’, an’ the worry o’ it; an’ naught 
atween your lips, I reckon, ‘all the weary time. Now ‘tis my 
turn, John. Listen! I ha’ much to tell ’e. I ha’ found out 
who the poor woman was. Like as two peas wur us, John. 
Did ye never think? Did ye never hear tell o’ Margaret long 
ago? Margaret, my sister—her as we lost i’ shame long afore 
faather an’ me come to Whittleford ? © ’Twas her, John Gossamy. 
Faather, he never could forgive her, nor see her, to’s dying day. 
But I allers wrote to her, an’ she to me. All through the long 
years we kep’ together i’ heart, though so fur asunder. Then 
come a long, long break o’ years an’ years, when I heerd nought 
from her. I wrote an’ wrote, and the letters all came back 
marked ‘Gone away.’ But she come to me at last. An’ 
Mallock—’us the boy’s name, John, trew enough; though she 
—poor dear !—could never get the scamp to gie her aright to’t.”’ 

Gossamy had slowly raised himself, staggered to his feet, and 
now leant upon the table breathing heavily. He had drunk in 
Julie’s every word, his gaunt eyes fixed on the tear-stained face 
of the girl. Now, as she paused, a sickening fear possessed him. 

“If ’tis true, Julie,” he said, slowly, ‘* ye wur right to come. 
And I ha’ no rigit to keep ye from un. Th’ little lad’s better 
—praised be to God !—an’ th’ doctor says ’a will pull through 
now. But—but—what ’ull ye do, Julie, when ’a’s well agen ? 
’A’s all I ha’ in the wurld and—and——” 

He turned away, laid his arms against the wall and his 
aching head upon them. Julie looked from Gossamy to the new 
cold bracelet on her wrist, and back to Gossamy again. For a 
dozen beats of the clock she wavered. Then she silently 
unclasped the bracelet and put it ia her pocket. 

‘‘ John, ” she said, ‘if ye’ll ask me agen, I'll ha’ ye after all ; 
an’ glad an’ proud o’t. And then—doant ye see ?—Mallock —’a 
can Delong to both on us.” TIcKNER EDwarDEs. 
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T seems fitting that in the pages of Country Lire, if any- 
where, a slight attempt at an appreciation of the late Mr. 
Charles Eamer Kempe by one who knew hin, if, alas! “ too 
little and too lately,” yet for some few years, should 
appear. Not only has Old Place itself been portrayed more 

than once in those pages, but they are an accustomed and appro- 
priate place for the presentation of so much for which he lived 
and worked. The “ stately” and the “ happy ” homes of England, 
her castles and halls, her great houses, whether romantic in their 
style or classic, her colleges and shrines, not least her gardens 
and grounds, formal or wild, all, in short, that make the English 
country-side and country life what they are, in their living present 
and their suggested past, all these were part of, gave colour and 
nurture to, Mr. Kempe’s very being; to not a few of them he 
rendered back of what he had received, and set a seal of his own 
upon them. Tor he was, though widely travelled and borrowing 
much from abroad, yet essentially English, Anglican in his 
faiths, English in his practice. A Christian of deep piety, while 
an artist and ascholar; an English gentleman, and alsoa practical 
and even strenuous English man of business; a layman, yet 
in many things half, what he would fain have been wholly, a 
cleric, his was a very various character, able to sympathise witb 
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many sides of English life. His name and its ancestry were 
significant of this variety. A Kempe or Kemp had been a 
Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury and another a Bishop of 
London in the fifteenth century, the end of the “ Middle Age.” 
It was also the name which gives its style to “ Kemp Town” 
with its very different and very modern associations. His mother, 
née Eamer, was the daughter of a Lord Mayor of London. 

Mr. Kempe was an Oxford man, of Pembroke College. 
Both College and University display characteristic specimens of 
his art; those in his College are monuments of his generosity, 
too. Like Morris and Burne-Jones, he intended originally, after 
leaving Oxford, to take Holy Orders. His reason for not doing 
so was different from theirs—an impediment of speech, which, 
while it, as so often it does, gave an individuality to his utterance 
in ordinary life, he thought a fatal bar for the purpose he desired. 
But if he held no commission in her service, he was a most 
loyal soldier and servant of his Church and of Religion. His 
work, beginning in a quiet and small way, has spread all over 
England, and even beyond her bounds. It will be found in 
cathedrals and parish churches, in colleges and in private 
houses. The story and catalogue of this work, the revival, the 
dissemination, of a lost and lovely craft, that of glass painting, 
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should be written. It is a chapter in the history of English 
art. Mr. Kempe was not, however, only a glazier, he was a 
painter too, a decorator in the widest sense. An epitome of his 
skill is to be found in the beautiful house and home which he 
gradually perfected for himself in his own native county, Old 
Place, of which a series of new pictures are given in this 
number, Old Place was absolutely characteristic of its creator. 


Copyright PYRAMIDS 


It grew around him year by year and cell by cell, like the pearly 
and iridescent shell of the chambered nautilus, except that he did 
not, like the nautilus in Wendell Holmes’s beautiful poem, “ build 
up the idle door, stretch in his last-found home and know the old 
no more,” but kept and lived in old and new together. A Sussex 
man, he began with that most happy of beginnings, a little old 
Sussex manor house. Gradually he added room to room, porch and 
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passage to porch and passage, and wing to wing, a central hall, a 
drawing-room, a library, and overhead an oratory and chamber 
after chamber, lit with windows filled with his own art and 
device. Side by side grew the garden, or rather gardens, the 
more formal portion, as it should be, a true part and extension of 
the house, then the less formal, lawn and rosary and avenue 
leading and melting gradually into the Sussex fields, A 
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summer-house, a sort of wooden castle, with a saucy turret, 
glittering vanes and _ palisade, walled him off from _ the 
little town of Lindfield, which, but for the spire of the 
parish church, the visitor would never have dreamed to be se 
close. Here in house and garden he loved to be seigueury and to 
exercise his stately, courtly, sumptuous hospitality. ‘Truly, as his 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Arthur Benson, happily said, there was 
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something Venetian about both the place and the man. Over the 
front door was inscribed a beautiful old-world motto. It is to be 
found on the gateway tower of Cleeve Abbey in Somerset—Mr. 
Kempe used to say elsewhere also; but there certainly. 

PORTA PATENS ESTO! 

NULLI CLAUDARIS HONESTO ! 


Copyright 


which may be roughly rendered : 
STAND GATE WITH WELCOME EVER WIDE! 
BE TO NO HONEST WIGHT DENIED! 


And wide with welcome it stood. Mr. Kempe’s hospitality was as 


catholic as it was delightful. Field-marshals and divines, archi- 
tects and artists, some past-masters of world-established fame, not 
a few with their name yet to make—for he was ever a special 
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friend of the young—old friends from Italy and Oxford, 
Sussex neighbours and London comrades, met here, more 
especially in the first weeks of August, when golden 
summer seemed itself to come and harbour, as a familiar 
guest, in Old Place. He did not offer to exhibit the trea- 
sures of his House Leautiful, but if asked, nothing pleased 
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him more than to enact Mr. Interpreter, and the title suited 
him, for the legend and the significance of the wealth of 
designs and devices, hatchments, blazons, bearings,  dial- 
mottoes and rebuses needed a clue, and the explanation of 
the master himself, who alone carried in his memory the 
history and the association of all he had acquired and all 
he had created. 
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An historical student or scholar who cared to go through his library, 
in which the classics of English art and archeology were to be found, 
each in a specially chosen and fine exemplar, or who shared his love of 
Latin couplets and epigrams, was specially welcome. One such visit, 
that of a kindred spirit, is alluded to in the envoy to the verses which con- 
clude this article. Many more such, many another summer day together 
under his roof or in the shade of his clipped yew hedges, had he and his 
friends promised themselves, for he did not seem, nor was he, old either 
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in spirit or in frame. But it was not to be. He was delicate ; he had 
worked hard and worn his strength it may be somewhat fine. A chill in 
this bitter spring proved with terrible rapidity fatal, giving no opportunity 
of visiting, or seeing, or even of communicating with him again. The 
verses which are appended, sent him as a poetical epistle after the writer’s 
last visit to Old Place, were penned in this hope. They were, with his 
wish, to have been published this summer. They appear now as a tribute 
to his memory and a wreath on his recent tomb. 


TO “OLD PLACE, LINDFIELD. 


OLD PLACE, how sweet to see again 
The mellow Sussex sunset fall 
Rosier upon your rosy wall, 

More golden on each golden vane; 


Or through the pictured casement stream, 
Or fire to yet more gorgeous hue 
Yon hatchment’s braveries that renew 

Chivalry’s half-forgotten dream. 


Gray tiles, gray beams a shade more gray, 
And thickened yew and lustier lime, 
Speak the swift-stealing step of time, 

And point the sooth your dials say. 


Yet is your empire’s term undated ; 

New wildernesses, paradises, 

New lawns, new towers, new trim devices 
Proclaim its boundaries propagated. 


And you, Old Place, are still as young, 
And warm in welcome, as of yore, 
Bear witness at your friendly door 

The hospitable legend hung! 


Palace of art, fair beauty’s pleasaunce, 
Nor hers alone, sweet piety 
Glides to your quiet oratory 

Where peace is an abiding presence. 


The motto’d pillar mid the grass, 
And pleachéd walk and musky plot, 
And many a gay and curious kuot 
Murmur their message as we pass— 


“The inspiration that shall give 
To faith and fervour symbols fair, 


And bid a thousand 


fancies rare 


In gracious line and colour live. 


Here is her own, her cherished pale, 
Where she in meditative hour 
Silently gathers force and power 

To work her mission and prevail, 


On sculptured screen or traceried aisle 
To blaze the brave or saintly gest, 
And with new majesty invest 

Some glorious old historic pile. 


Or in a humbler homelier shrine 
To teach with unaffected art 
To rustic soul and simple heart 
The poetry of truths divine.” 


ENvoy. 


August 12: 


1905. 


(To Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll.) 


Mapam, whose goodness deigned so late 
Wiih royal foot to pass the gate, 
And all its treasures contemplate, 


Whose artist-spirit knew so well 
To appreciate and read the spell, 


Hath not Old Place a 


genius? Tell! 


Shali not its friends bid it good speed, 
Long life and luck to be its meed 
Till old and new grow old indeed ? 


EPILOGUE. 


August 12: 


Ou vanity of vanities! 


1907, 


l‘or while we weep and while we laugh, 
Our greeting turns to epitaph 
And hopes are merged in memories. 


More brittle than the breaking glass 


’ 


Less during than their frailest art, 


Men’s gay ingenious 
D n 


selves depart 


And into dust and darkness pass. 


And only Faith and only Love, 
And only loves in faith that rest, 
ly homing to the Eternal breast 

From this low scene to live above. 


JT. HERBERT WARREN. 
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GARDEN. 
THE HrRBACEOUS PHLOX 
F the plants that have 
flowered with excep- 
tional vigour this year, 
the herbaceous Phlox 
is perhaps the most 
prominent. This is, 
of course, due to the wet summer, 
the Phlox enjoying a damp climate 
and a moisture-filled soil. Such a 
summer as we have had has its 
conipensations, and to those who 
‘““garden” on a dry, sandy, sun- 
baked soil, a summer of rain is a 
blessing in disguise. Two Phloxes 
have won many friends owing to 
the mass of bloom which they have 
given, namely, Mrs. E. H. Jenkins 
and Coquelicot. The former is pure 
white and strongly scented—a warm, 
nutty fragrance, that smells fresh and 
wholesome on the damp, sultry nights 
which prevailed when the plants were 
in full blossom. It has extraordinary 
vigour of growth. We lifted a large 
bed of it last autumn, and replanted 
the clumps elsewhere, with the 
happiest results; but not only was 
a wealth of flowers the outcome of 
this planting, the slips and seed- 
lings that remained were late in 
August also in beauty, bent with 
the heavy clusters. <A rich picture 
is only gained by grouping. <A 
group of fifty plants is a snowdrift of flowers in the late summer, and 
massed against the less vigorous, brilliant, salmon rose Coquelicot, as 
we saw it recently in a garden on Surbiton Hill, it is as beautiful as 
anything one can have at that time of year, We have a small collection 
of the finest varieties for colour, and those which attract most are John 
Forbes, a pure rose; Eugene Danzanvilliers, lilac; W. Robinson, rose 
salmon; and Etna, a brilliant crimson, the most telling of all of this shade— 
we mean, including Mrs. E. H. Jenkins and Coquelicot. Cuttings strike 
freely at this season when they are taken about half ripe—that is, neither too 
woody nor too soft—and inserted round the sides of 5in. pots; they quickly 
root in a warm greenhouse. The most satisfactory way, however, is to 
divide the tufts when growth is beginning in spring. Plant firmly and in 
well-manured soil; a strong growth is hopeless unless the places in which they 
are put are thoioughly well prepared. There is an object-lesson in the 
garden of the writer. One bed which has been well manured is a heap of 
flowers, large clusters which may be scented yards away; but in a border 
near, the flowers and growth are so 
poor that the plants scarcely repre- 
sent the same variety. We well 
remember, a beautiful planting of 
Coquelicot Phlox by the margin of 
a lake—a group, not very thickly 
placed, of 100 strong tufts, At a 
distance one wondered what this 
mass of salmon rose could be, until 
on closer acquaintance it was found 
to be Coquelicot, strong and young 
saplings, and almost bent with the 
weight of their glorious bloom. 
Shadows from neighbouring trees 
gave grateful shade to the plants in 
midday; and it is shade that is not 
dense, rich soil and moisture that 
this August plant must have to give 
of its best. 
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Swreer LAVENDER—Two KINDbs. 

A border of Rosemary and 
Lavender and the China or Munth'y 
Rose round the house brings bac« 
the memories of the old home where 
these fragrant bushes flourished in 
the garden, distilling in the warm 
evening air a mingling of sweet 
odours. Outside a cottage in Buck- 
inghamshire there is such a border 
as described, and not only is there 
Rosemary, but two kinds of Lavender 
—the ordinary tall form and the 
dwarf. We draw attention to the 
Lavender now, as this is the season 
for striking cuttings. The way to 
proceed is to reserve sufficient ground 
tor the purpose, this depending, of 
course, upon the number of plants 
required. Sandy soil is needful, and 
when the cuttings are inserted cover 
them with a handlight. Keep this 
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over them until the late spring of next year, when sufficient roots will have 
been formed to enable the plants to fill the places which it is desired to 
beautify. The cool grey of the leaf the year through and the sweet- 
smelling purple flowers give to the Lavender a perennial charm, and a long 
season is possible when the dwarf Lavender is grown also. This is in 
beauty quite three weeks before the other; the flowers are deeper in colour, 
and even more strongly scented than the Lavender grown in fields for the sake 
of the perfume. 
ROSES IN THE GREENHOUSE 

We have been asked to give some information about the growing of 
Roses in the greenhouse, and many happy hours may be spent in bringing 
the sunshine of the Rose garden into the glasshouse. Most of the Roses 
now in our gardens may be grown in the greenhouse, but the most satisfactory 
varieties aie those with double flowers selected from the Hybrid Perpetual, 
Hybrid Tea and Tea-scented groups. If the greenhouse is unheated, the 
Ilybrid Perpetual and the Hybrid Tea sould alone be selected, as the more 
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, When purchasing the 
plants ascertain when repotting will be necessary. This is done as a rule in 
June after the second flowering, or during the present month, Repotting 
If a Rose is bought when very young, it 1s 


delicate true ‘f Teas” require some artificial warmth. 


winter, 
generally wise to wait until June before repotting, and when this takes place 
; next larger size, but only if a lot of roots are seen coiling 
Roses should not be grown in less than 7in, or 8in. 


must never be done in 


mito the 


ball 


repot 
round the of soil. 
pots. 

A good loamy soil will suffice for potting, and if one is near a local 
The pots must be washed, and 
Put plenty of crocks in the 


florist a special preparation may be bought. 
also the crocks to cover the hole in the bottom, 
pot, one piece so arranged that water Can pass away freely. Over these place a 
handful of the lumpy pieces of soil on the crocks and ram them level with a 
3in 
the crocks and rub off a little of the old soil from the sides and edges, but 
without breaking any roots. Stand the plant in the new pot and fill up 
Ram this firmly until the pot is full, except for half an inch 
from the top, and water freely the second day with a fine rose-can, Transfer 
the plants to the open until November, and then shelter them from frost 


round piece of wood about in diameter. Turn out the plant, remove 


partly with soil, 


vatil they are wanted in the greenhcuse. 

A CHEAP Way OF GROWING THE PLANTS, 

Pot Roses are obtained cineaply by potting one’s own. 

plants in October and pot them into 8in, pots, Cut all the leaves off and 
the shoots back to 4in, to 6in. Pot firmly and put the plants outdoors, 
covering the pots with ashes until February, when prune the shoots back to 
about gin. and place the plants in the greenhouse. Such plants must have 
more gentle warmth than those that have been in pots for some time. All 
pot Roses require pruning yearly, but Tea Roses are not pruned so severely 
as the Hybrid Perpetuals. Alter pruning give the plants plenty of air if the 
weather is mild, but if there are other things in the greenhouse the tempera- 
Roses prefer a steady 


Procure bushy 


ture may be regulated to suit their requirements 
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growth at first, but when the roots become active more heat is desirable. 
A temperature of 45deg. to 50deg. by night and a rise of 5deg. to 8deg. 
by day would suffice. Keep a uniform temperature as far as possible. When 
the sun shines the temperature will rise, but that is not harmful if air is given 
accordingly. | Water very carefully, that is, do not allow the soil to become 
either too wet or too dry. Syringe the leaves well only on bright and sunny 
mornings, and avoid artificial manures, Liquid manure made with cow dung 
and soot is very safe, and give this once a week after the plants have been 
growing for two months. When small white spots are seen on the leaves one 
may be assured mildew has appeared, and this should be at once checked 
by putting a little black sulphur in a muslin bag, with which to dust the 
affected leaves. 
Insecr Pests AND VARIETIES 

Green-fly or aphis can be checked by tobacco powder puffed on the 
insects, and if the shoots are close together tie them out a little with small 
sticks, Avoid planting climbers on the rocf, as these shade the Roses 
beneath. The wall would be a good place for a, climber, or the pillars, but 
not the roof. Roses enjoy a cool base to stand on. , This can be provided 
by covering the stage with ashes or cocoanut-fibre refuse. They also like 
plenty of light and air, but no direct draught in winter and spring. After the 


first flowering, cut back the shoots a little, and then treat the plants as 
before. Hybrid Perpetual varieties are seldom used for the second blooming, 


the Tea and Hybrid Tea section being the best. . When the second flowering 
is over, stand the plants outside for the summer, but they must not suffer for 
want of water. 
THE VARIETIES. 

Twelve good varieties for pots are Frau Karl Druschki, Caroline Testout, 
Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Captain Hayward, Liberty, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Lady Battersea, Mme. Hoste, Lady Roberts, Dean Hole and 
Joseph Hill. Select as climbers Mme, Hector Leuilliot, Mme. Frangois 
Crousse and Maréchal Niel. 


THE PHOTOGKAPAIC SALON. 


[HE application of photography to the expression of a 
personal aspect or idea—that is to say, the cultivation of 
photography as an art—has of late years strengthened 
its position more by the elimination of early errors 
than by any very distinct advance. Craftsmanship 

could, perhaps, go no further, and the possibilities of the process 
in the direction of delineation and rendering of graduated tone 
jurnished more than enough to meet the artist’s requirements. 


Hence 


self-education and the training of individual percep- 
tions 


were required; and as each autumn the London 
exhibitions demonstrate what has been done during the past 
year, the visitor sees not so much new processes as the evidence of 
better knowledge of the effects they aim at producing. In the gallery 
of the Koyal Water-colour Society in Pall Mall there is just now 
being held the exhibition of pictorial photography known as the 
Photographic Salon. I[t is the fifteenth annual exhibition, the 
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purpose of which is to show the status of pictorial photography, 
the admission of work to the walls being dependent on a sufficient 


indication of personal artistic 
intention ; and it is interesting 
to see what deviating methods 
various exponents of the art 
side of photography adopt 
whereby to express themselves. 
Thus Mr. J. Craig Annan, 
adhering to strictly academic 
methods, shows several notable 
portrait and figure subjects 
printed in platinotype on 
Japanese paper. Mr. Alexander 
Keighley, who for ten years or 
so has uniformly pleased us with 
his broadly-treated scenes of 
peasant lifein Brittany or streets 
in the older Italian towns, has 
this year somewhat varied his 
field of view: we have from 
him “The Melon Stall.” an 
admirably-composed picture of 
an everyday scene in the streets 
of Chioggia, the one central 
figure in which is a remarkably 
fine piece of drawing, the sub- 
ordinate figures being produced 
with reticence and an eye for 
focus of attention. In_ like 
manner, Mr. Keighley’s “The 
Market Boat” is another Italian 
scene, in which the light on the 
distant Campanile and buildings 
is sympathetically rendered. 
Then, in a very different mood, 
Mr. Keighley gives us a British 
woodland scene, in which tall 
beech stems, like lofty columns, 
seem to support a leafy dome, 
and the fickle autumn light 
steals between, lending an air 
of mystery to the glade. 
The same worker’s ‘Spring 
Pastoral” shows sheep curiously 
“enhaloed”’ with the sunlight 
which is above them, while 
stunted trees combine to forma 
frieze-like composition. ‘ The 
White Mill,” by Mr. A. Horsley 
Hinton, is an experiment witn 
tones which may well challenge 
criticism ; but if one accept the 
artistic principle that it is allow- 
able to accentuate certain high 
lights even to the degree of 
falsification in order to make the 
appeal desired, then certainly 
this work must escape reproach. 
It is, strikingly effective, and 
‘¢carries’’ even when viewed at 
a considerable distance. Mr. 
Charles Job’s pictures of country 
scenes in his familiar Sussex, 
whether with the characteristic 
flock of sheep or not, sometimes 
miss complete success from 
want of observation. Notice, 
for instance, his ‘* On the Banks 
of the Arun,” in which a group 
of sheep feed in the shade of wide- 
stretching trees; but he has 
overlooked the utterly destruc- 
tive effect of a patch of white 
sky which lacks tone or grada- 
tion of any kind. Cover this 
with the hand, and the whole 
pictute immediately gains in 
juminosity. Considerable judg- 
ment has been used in preserving 
and suppressing lights in Mr. 
Walter |. Clutterbuck’s “* Away 
to the West.” It might be 
argued that the sky on the left is 
over-dark and some of the lights 
in the water excessive, consider- 
ing the sun has practically set; 
yet, on the whole, the effect is so 


delightful that one never for a moment feels inclined to reproach 
the author for his lack of veracity. 


A, Keighley. 


This question of accentuation 
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of certain parts in order that the desired effect shou'd be 
conveyed is a vexed one among photographers. Speaking of 


accents, M. Demachy, that 
brilliant French amateur whose 
works once again this year add 
not a little interest to the Photo- 
graphic Salon, writing recently 
on this subject, said: ‘ Painters 
take good care to place the 
accents where they are needed, 
and to graduate them in a 
descending scale so as to guide 
the eye irom the centre of 
interest to the secondary 
motives. To tell the truth, 
there is no difference between a 
value and an accent, save that 
accents are mostly false values 
that are purposely and_ intelli- 
gently introduced. These ex- 
aggerated values are of absolute 
necessity; they may be false, 
inasmuch as they are stronger in 
the picture than in Nature, but 
they are right, because they look 
right and their: absence looks 
wrong.’ And so the modern 
photographer, yearning to ex- 
press himself with the same 
freedom as a painter, bas taken 
very readily to a_ printing 
method known as the oil-pigment 
process, in which on the light- 
impressed image on gelatine, a 
mixture of oil and pigment, like 
a painter’s oil paint, is dabbed 
with a brush, and this adheres 
to the gelatine image to any 
degree desired, thus preserving 
the photographically - drawn 
image and building upa pigment 
image as the judgment directs. 
Among those who have applied 
the elasticity of the oil process 
to the production of portraits is 
Mr. Reginald Craigie, who has 
a characteristic and refreshingly 
new portrait of ‘* Kenneth 
Grahame,” and another in which 
the motive appears to be a 
decorative line, and a cheerful 
note in red, **A Profile—Mrs. 
Reginald Craigie.” An enthusi- 
astic exponent of oil is Dr. A. 
R. F. Evershed, who has a 
delightfully sketchy picture, 
entitled ‘Sunlit Sails,” and 
two other examples much more 
orthodox in character and show- 
ing that the oil process can yield 
smooth ungranular prints if 
desired, these being ‘The Signal 
Box” and ‘The Dominant 
Power,” in which a stone lion, 
presumably one of the four in 
Trafalgar Square, is employed 
with wonderful success. General 
opinion gives the palm this year 
to Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot, who, 
working in both gum bichromate 
and oil, makes a very striking 
as well as abundant display. 
He has had no less than 
seventeen prints accepted, and 
it cannot be said that any one of 
them could have been spared. 
His ‘*To Leeward,” a scene 
on a yacht’s deck, will be 
almost epoch-making, while his 
‘* Bankside’ and ** The River”’ 
are only two. more striking 
successes among the group. Mr. 
George Davison’s ‘ Harlech” 
is an impressive sombre view, 
and, together with Mr. Arthur 
Marshali’s ** Le Pecheur,” con- 
trasts most interestingly with 
Mr. Charles Emanuel’s dainty 


little prints in crisp black and white, in which definition and 
general technical quality defy criticism. 


If, in previous years, 
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there has been any ground for complaining that certain Salon 
exhibitors seemed to delight in the purely eccentric, that charge 
cannot be brought this year; indeed, one almost feels that there 
is not sufficient of the outré and bizarre to relieve the great 
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quantity of good, honest, conscientious work brought together, 
and anyone interested in the graphic arts, as well as those 
directly concerned with pbotography, should not let the Salon 
pass without paying it a visit. 


SHOOTING. 


THE MATCH AT OTTAWA FOR THE 
PALMA TROPHY. 
HE result of this match, announced in the daily papers 
of September gth, comes as a disappointment and a 
surprise to those interested in the skill of British 
marksmen. The scores are certainly striking, the 
conditions being, as in the Elcho match at Bisley, 
fifteen shots at 8ooyds., gooyds. and 1,o0o0yds. for teams of eight 
men, and the highest possible score being for teams 1,800 points 
and for individuals 225 points. The scores made were as 
follows: 


800yds 900yds 1. 000yds. Total, 
United States pve COO. cv, SIS an, BOO. . 277s 
Canada se a Ce). we SR us BRE au. » Eye 
Australia... = e700..." $53 S20... 1,653 
Great Britain Se BEE coy) ED ees TERS +o. SEGOO 


The first thing which strikes the Englishman is the way in 
which the British team brings up the rear, being consistently 
last at each distance, and beaten in the total by the United 
States by no less than 132 points, while it is g1 points behind 
Canada and 73 points behind Australia. Such an outcome of a 
long-range match with military rifles, when the British team con- 
sists, as it undoubtedly did in the present case, of men of first-rate 
reputation, is in curious contrast to the two preceding matches for 
the Palma Trophy. At Ottawa, in 1902, the British team, aided 
by a sudden phase of very shifty conditions in the middle of the 
match, beatthe United States team by alittle more than 1 pointa 
man, the Canadians being a poor third. In 1903, at Bisley, the 
United States recovered the trophy, beating the British team by 
a very similar amount; so that taking the two matches together, 
out of a possible 3,600 points, they had a majority of just 3 points. 
In this latter match (in which the United States team, unfortu- 
nately, departed from the rules and used a rifle with special 
grooving instead of one strictly of Service pattern), the contest 
for the first place again resolved itself into a match between the 
United States and Great Britain, and this, in spite of the presence 
of strong teams from Canada, Australia and New Zealand, as 
well as teams from France and other European countries. And 
now we have the remarkable result that Canada and Australia 
fought out the fight for second place, Britain being at all stages 
in unchallenged possession of the rearmost place. How is this 
ereat change to be accounted for? And are our marksmen 
really outclassed in target-shooting, as Englishmen have been of 
late in some other branches of sport, by their Colonial and Trans- 
atlantic cousins ? 

Definite and full comment on such points must of necessity 
await the detailed accounts which the cable does not furnish. 
But there can be no doubt that the event of the match does not 
represent the real ‘*form” of our men. The high standard of 
marksmanship which our Colonies have recently developed is 
certainly remarkable; nor can it be forgotten that Lieutenant 
Addison, who on the present occasion heads the Australian team 
with the fine score of 213 points out of 225 points, less than two 
months ago won the King’s Prize at Bisley. But a fair criterion 
of comparative form at long ranges is furnished by the 
Mackinnon match, which takes place annually at Bisley, and 
this has, as yet, furnished no indication that the Mother Country 
cannot hold her own with Canada and Australia, but rather the 
reverse. Omitting for the moment the United States, the 
remaining teams used similar rifles; nor is there the slightest 
reason to think that their ammunition varied in any material 
respect. There is little doubt that they used cartridges with the 
pointed bullet, such as met with such remarkable success this 
summer at the Bisley meeting and elsewhere. Be it remembered, 
too, that Canada has to her credit the highest team aggregate at 
1,o00yds. made in the match. We must, therefore, look else- 
where for an explanation; nor need we think it likely that any 
single cause will account for the whole result. The weather, we 
read, was hot and fine. We, who are accustomed to the summer 
inclemency of these islands, cannot well understand how trying 
EngJishmen and Scotchmen may find a degree of heat and glare 
wich to Colonials is nothing abnormal. Something must also 
be allowed for the effect on individuals of changed surroundings 
and unaccustomed food and cookery. Quite slight indisposition 
is enough to put a man off his best form in shooting, and it is to 
some such casual cause that we must ascribe the exclusion trom 
the team at the last moment of Ommundsen, one of our strongest 
men, and the inclusion of McHaffie, who, excellent shot as he is, 
was unlucky enough to make the lowest score in the team. It 


seems, too, as if we must fall back on that fundamental fact of 
team shooting that there are times when something of a ‘ rot” 
sets in, and one man after another falls far below his usual 
standard. Viewing the scores as a whole, it must be confessed 
that symptoms of this are apparent in the British team, and that 
in the other teams they are conspicuously absent. The whole 
system of coaching, to which so much attention is given in long- 
range matches in this country, becomes nugatory, if not super- 
fluous, in the steady conditions of weather which often obtain in 
other continents. And it is clear enough, from the general run 
of the scoring, that changes of wind did not trouble the marks- 
men materially. It is satisfactory that the three highest scorers 
in the British team—Major Varley, 211 points; Warrant-Officer 
Raven, 207 points; and Sergeant-Major Wallingford, 206 points 

‘should be representatives of the Volunteers, the Navy and the 
regular Army respectively. Such scores with the military rifle 
rank as very high ones in the ordinary conditions which prevail 
here, and are considered highly creditable when made with the 
match rifle in the Elcho Shield competition. 

And this brings us to the most striking feature of the whole 
match, the remarkably ‘ tall” scoring of the first three teams, 
and especially of the United States. The Elcho match is shot 
at the same ranges, with the same number of shots and teams of 
the same size, and any rifle approximating in calibre to the 
military rifle may be used with any ammunition. Finely divided 
aperture sights, with screw adjustments, have always been 
allowed. Yet the highest score in the Elcho records is that of 
1,696 points made by the Scots in 1892, when rifles of any 
calibre were still allowed ; it would have been just 1,700 points, 
but that Ferguson made an inner on a wrong target and so 
lost the value of one shot. And now we find the Americans 
making 1,712 points with military rifles and sights. True, 
their military sights have an aperture in the backsight, and 
the use of this instead of the ordinary notch or bar is worth 
some trifling percentage in a score. But it will not at all 
account for such a superiority in scoring as we find on the 
present occasion. ‘The scores of the Canadian and Australian 
teams are such as would rank high in the records of the Elcho. 
Both are admirable team performances; the highest individual 
score in the former is 214 points and the lowest 202 points, while 
the latter range from 213 points to 199 points, and their averages 
are respectively 208 g points and 206°6 points. Viewed in any 
aspect the score of the United States team is astonishing. The 
scores of 219 points made by Windser and Bryant have only 
once heen surpassed in team shooting at Wimbledon or Bisley 
by the late Major Lamb, who made 220 points in shooting 
for the officers of the regular Army against those of the 
Volunteers in 1888; while the same marksman made in 1892 the 
only score of 219 points which has ever been recorded in the Elcho 
match. These scores were both made before the calibre of the 
match rifle was limited to accord with modern military require- 
ments, and are, therefore, not strictly comparable with present 
performances. Individual scores up to 224 have been recorded in 
old days in the United States; in the present year Mr. Caldwell, 
shooting in the Scottish meeting, made 223 points with the small- 
calibre match rifle. So that to find two scores of 219 points in one 
team in one match is very remarkable, while the four scores of 
215 points which follow them are almost equally so. Beside these 
the 209 points of Semon and the 205 points of Orr are dwarfed ; 
and the whole team averages 214 points, which is the figure of the 
highest individual score made in any of the three other teams, 
that of the Canadian, Russels. 

It can only be said that the United States representatives 
are marksmen of exceptional skill; that they had a small 
advantage in their aperture sights; that the weather was easy 
and such as suited them; and that they can clearly teach us 
something new as to ammunition. Major Marshall, the 
Australian captain, summarised the result of the match at the 
banquet which followed it by saying that the men of the winning 
team were a little better, their rifles a little better, their sights a 
little better and their ammunition a good deal better than those 
of the other competitors. There is a strong probability that the 
American team was on this occasion shooting fully up to the best 
of its form, while the British team was certainly far below its 
best standard, for its material was of the best. Redoubled 
interest will in consequence attach to the match in which the 
same British party will take part at Sydney at the end of Ociober. 
Its conditions are somewhat different, but its results should at 
least be much less unsatisfactory to Colonel Hopton and Major 
Richardson than the Palma Trophy Match. 
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INDIVIDUAL SCORES IN ‘THE PALMA TROPHY MATCH. 




















UNITED STATES— 00 ds. 900vds. 7,000yds. Total. 
Windser... 75 Soe 73 noe 71 ‘eae 219 
Bryant ad 74 J 7% as 74 “ea 219 
Tewes ee 74 ah 72 ware 69 A 215 
Hudson 74 ais 69 wae 72 nae 215 
Benedict ... 72 net 73 ae 70 cee 215 
Casey oe 75 Wists 7% ae 69 er 215 
Senion - ss 75 ais ox ais 63 =e 209 
Orr o 71 joe 72 Ase 61 Rs 205 

Potal: i935: §O0 573 549 1,712 

CANADA— 

Russels 72 ane 69 vat 73 wae 214 
McInnes ... 74 eae 7 Gs 67 ce 212 
Graham _... 72 i'd 70 res 70 sly 22 
Kelley tes 72 as 70 ies 69 aes 211 
Smith ah 73 Rie 68 art 66 a 207 
Richardson 70 cee 68 sisi 69 as 207 
Skedden ... 70 aee 70 sii 66 ast 206 
McHarg ... 63 are 68 oa 71 ans 202 

Petal 44. 566 554 551 1,671 

AUSTRALIA— 

Addison... 73 aes 71 Sis 69 213 
Dawson ... a3 vas 71 eats 68 “ais 212 
Cutler Sw fe aie 69 ta 70 ar 
McLeod ... 70 a 70 ae 69 ee 209 
Howitt ... 75 sai 72 re 66 as 209 
Ardill jae 68 Ne 67 ae 66 oe: 201 
Edwards ... 71 anc 67 i? 61 ar 199 
Whittington 72 es 66 Bes 61 sas 199 

Total’ ..... 570 553 530 1,653 

GREAT BRITAIN— 

Varley . 73 sie 69 ie 69 sie aii 
Raven : 72 ahs 69 sve 66 ee 207 
Wallingford 73 ass 68 oe 65 sss 206 
Lawrence ... 64 oa 73 oe 65 er 202 
Fulton aoe 69 aia 66 ay 63 ate 198 
Patnell .... 69 sit 67 — 57 ai 193 
Tatlow Sea 66 wes 61 ee 59 es 186 
McHaffie ... 65 ae 3 oe 59 ata 177 

Total ... 552 526 503 1,580 
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CONCERNING GOLF BALLS. 

T seems rather curious at this time of day, after all we have 
been through (including law courts): with the india rubber- 
cored balls, to find ourselves presented with a ball which 
has neither core nor cover, yet for which the manufac- 
turer with a cheerful courage claims that it is the final 

word—the derniey cri—in golf ball-making. That it has achieved 


that finality the present writer is not at all prepared to say, nor 


that it will fly quite as far as some of the india-rubber-cored kinds. 
I‘irst impressions of a ball, as of a fellow-being, are subject to 
modification ; but the first impressions with regard to this new 
ball—Solomon was a wise man in saying there is nothing new 
under the sun, and this is a return to an older order—tend to show 
it a good ball ; if not itself the last word, yet good enough to raise 
a suspicion that, perhaps, even in the rubber-cored species we 
have not the last word either. One neverknows. ‘This, it is said, 
is a ball compounded of gutta-percha and rubber blended together, 
but not in the fashion of concentric circles. Considering the very 
large fortune awaiting the inventor of the best golf ball in the 
world (the profits of the Haskell Company in the financial year 
preceding the trial of the Kite v. Haskell case were £60,000) 
and the acuteness of the brains that are at work trying to pick 
up that fortune, itis very singular that the golf ball-makers have 
not even yet arrived at any principle of construction of the balls, 
but that all is still in the empirical stage. Experiments are 
continually being made. One firm puts air, another jelly, a third 
india-rubber, a fourth liquid, a fifth little balls of metal, and so 
on and so forth, as the kernel of the balls; there is no consensus 
of opinion as to what is best. We are still in the dark. 
We know that certain modes and materials of construction 
produce certain qualities, but we are very far from even 
thinking that we have put on the best possible combination 


of the qualities. The manufacturers still experiment on us 


with all kinds of inventions and qualities. Some golfers 
have expressed surprise that the custom has not been introduced 
of playing with different balls for different occasions. There is 
no doubt that balls differ in regard, for instance, to the deadness 
with which they can be made to pitch off iron and mashie. 
Therefore, if any particular hole was so situated and so guarded 
as to require a particular kind of shot—a shot, let us say, which 
would pitch the ball very dead—it might be expected that players 
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EXCEPTICNAL GROUSE MOoRs. 


IT is said at Moy that they have more grouse on the moors now than there 
ever have been before after the shooting, more even than in the great year 
when they killed the record bag for Scotland fora single day. This year the 
bag when the Prince of Wales was there was short of the record by 
something like 200 brace; but they were handicapped by bad weather and 
wind the wrong way both on the day of the shoot and many days befere. 
The wild weather had disposed the birds to pack even thus early. Another 
small and wonderfully good moor which shot very well this year is Mr. 
Rimington Wilson’s at Bromhead. This is close to Sheffield. Both this and 
the Moy moor might serve as object-lessons in the way a moor should 
be looked after. Over goo brace in a day was the bag there. It is 
almost unkind to make mention of these exceptional days in a year 
when so many owners of moors are lamenting over a failure of their 
birds. The lament of the partridge-shooter is universal, as it seems, 
without any of these cheerful exceptions. 


PARTRIDGES BAD NEARLY EVERYWHERE. 


On some of the very light lands in Norfolk, such as the district 
about Thetford Abbey rented by Mr. Miller Mundy from Mr. Mackenzie, the 
partridges have done a little better than elsewhere. It was only natural in 
the conditions which have prevailed that the light, dry lands should show the 
best results, In some years, when the partridges in the Eastern Counties 
have done badly, they have been very good indeed farther west, as in 
Hampshire; but this has generally been in years of drought, from which 
East Anglia, in the natural order of things, suffers more severely than else- 
where. The Hampshire partridges this year are as great a failure as they 
are everywhere else, and neither Lord Ashburton nor Lord Northbrook has 
anything like the birds which are expected on their ground. Right through 
England the case is the same, and even in the excellent partridge country in the 
Lothians, over Mrs. Hamilton-Ogilvie’s and Lord Wemyss’s properties, and again 
north of them at Kinnaird and away up through Fortarshire, there are, in the 
common way of saying, ‘‘no birds.” One corner of England, the eastern 
portion of Kent, a county which is steadily rising in the scale as a partridge 
producer, seems to have been spared much of the cold and wet, and to have 
relatively more partridges than the rest of the world. In a manner it is 
curious that the birds should have suffered thus in a year which the rainfali 
statistics will not let us consider as a wet one; but the partridge is not 
affected by quite the same kind of rain as the rain-gauge. If we 
measure the wetness of the season by the degree in which such a 
game as cricxet has been interfered with, we shall be using a standard 
more closely applicable to the state of the pariridges. ©The surface of 
the ground -has been continually wet, and the herbage in a- soaked 
condition, which has done the little birds to death as effectively as if 
there had been much heavier deluges 
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GREEN. 


at this hole would put down a ball which it was possible to pitch 
very dead, since it is quite agreed that some balls have this 
peculiarity. They are not, as a rule, the balls which are most 
generally valuable for a combination of length of flight, steadi- 
ness on the putt and all the thousand and one fine qualities which go 
to make the virtue of the most excellent ball. But why should 
not such a ball be used for this particular hole, and a ball of 
more generally serviceable qualities for the rest of the holes 
which do not make a particular demand on one quality? The 
answer is that a ball which is peculiar in this way is just a 
little peculiar in other ways also. It is not quite the same ball 
for putting as the other. Now this might not seem to matter 
much. We might say, “ Even if a stake be lost on this particular 
putting green through using this particular ball, it is worth while 
to take the risk of this for the sake of the dead pitching.” That 
would be all very well if the whole matter began and ended on 
that green. Theoretically it looks as if it ought to; but golf cannot 
be played by theory, and the golf player is not a perfect machine. 
He is a human, that is to say an imperfect, machine, and the 
chief part of his mechanism is composed of nerves. The meaning 
of that is that in order to get just the right touch and confidence 
for sending the ball the right distance in the right direction, 
he has to get all this nervous apparatus just right. It is 
machinery of a very delicate kind, which a feather weight is 
able to disarrange, and the feather weight of difference between 
the one ball and the other on the putting green is quite enough to 
put the whole of the machinery out of gear, to upset the confi- 
dence of touch for the whole of a round. As an old Scottish 
friend of my own youth, long gone to the far Elysian Fields, used 
to caution me when I was trying for a pull or a slice or some one 
or other of the works of supererogation: “ Ye maunna’ trifle wi’ 
yer game ’’—that is to say, that if you once get the difficult job 
going kindly, it is a very unwise thing to try experiments which 
may possibly upset it. That is really the reason why the wise 
man does not put down a special ball for a special occasion. 
Now and again we used to try i, :2 the old days of “ gutty”” and 
“putty.” The “putty” was such a good ball against the wind, 
and the “ gutty ” flew so much better down the wind, that on a 
straight out and back course, like St. Andrews, we used often to 
try “gutty ”’ down wind and “ putty” against; but on the whole 
we were driven to the conclusion that it did not pay to make the 
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change, because of the difficulty of getting the new touch required 
for the ball which went so differently off the club in the shorter 
strokes. And if, in making the change, you fail to get the right 
touch for the new ball, it is very likely indeed that when you go 
back to the old you will find that you have lost touch of that also, 
and so “ there is the devil to pay, and no pitch hot,” than which 
no worse situation is to be imagined. 





ScorrisH UNIVERSITIES 7 OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 

WE can hardly think it very surprising that the Scottish Universities beat the 
Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society at S!1. Andrews. It was an interesting 
international affair, with Mr, Balfour Melville taking the leadership of the 
Scottish side ; but England was playing Scotland very much in the strong- 
hold of ‘Caledonia stern and wild” in the meeting at St. Andrews. 
Ifthe arena had been Sandwich, the Sassenach might have had a better 
chance. But the fact, I am afraid, is that the Scottish amateur is a little too 
good, in the present day of grace, for the Englishman. It is quite right it 
should be so, inthe Scottish game, and not quite right, as it appears that the pro- 
fessional strength should be, as it is, with those who pursue their golfing businesses 
on the south side of the Tweed, The result of the annual international 
matches between amateur teams representing the two countries has snown a 
clear advantage to Scotland, to which the most devoted English patriotism 
eimnot shut its eyes. No doubt, however, the Scottish Universities were 
more fully represented at St. Andrews than the society of the English 
Universities, and it is sure to be so when they meet on Scottish soil. 

GOLF IN. IRELAND 

Irish soil, for the moment, seems to have been the arena of some very 
good golf, with the South of Ireland championship following on the Irish 
championsh p. Mr. Ranson has been a very good plaver for a long while— 
he made good running (though it was very slow running) in the amateur 
championsiup at St. Andrews in the spring—but he has never proved it so 
conclusively as when he beat all the field, including Mr. John Ball, champion 
of champions, in the scoring competition rreceding the tournament. Then 
he defeated Mr, Cairnes, last year’s Irish champion, in an early heat, and 
followed up these great deeds by beating Mr. Ball himself—seeming, more- 
over, to have the better of lim all the way. Then he feli to Mr, Gillies, 
who has before now proved himself a saasterly piayer. Both Mr. Gillies and 
Mr. Hurley played in a masterful way in this tournament, but I think that 
Mr. Gillies, perhaps, had the harder nuts to crack. I remember in the 
amateur championship at Hoyiake, when Mr, Barry was the holder, meeting 
him at the ninth hole playing Mr. Gillies. Mr. Barry was not at all on his 
game at that time, but when he met me he said it was ‘‘all right now—he 
was just getting his game back.” But, for all that, Mr. Gillies knocked 
him out, 

MAssy AND HERD AGAIN, 

Honourable mention ought not to be denied the matches in which 
Massy and Herd, on tour in Scotland, have been engaging. Massv has been 
winning them as a rule; but at Moffat, especially, although it is said that 
the greens did not err on the side of being too true and easy, Herd seems to 
have developed a form of putting reminiscent of Mr. Travis at his worst, and 
won a great lot of holes from Massy on the first round. The second round was a 
pretty even affair, but Herd, who is as plucky a player as lives, gave the 
champion no chance of getting back his losses in the morning. They have 
had other good matches, proving both how good Massy is, and also, con- 
sidering that he was really quite at the tip-top of the tree about fifteen year 
ago, what a wonderful golfer Herd still is. HORACE TL1UTCHINSON. 


RECORD SCORING. 

T intervals in the course of the golfing year paragraphs 
appear in the newspapers stating that the record of a 
course has been broken by some player. Sometimes 
the player is an amateur, but more frequently he is a 
professional; and all the information contained in the 

paragraph is usually centred in the two facts setting out the 
uame of the record-breaker’s partner and the detailed figures of 
the score. As a general rule, no light is cast on the essential 
point as to whether or not the course, taken as a whole, has been 
shortened as compared with its condition on important club 
competition days, or whether one or two of the holes have been 
so changed as to make the playing of them easier, through fixing 
temporary putting greens at a spot which will admit of some of 
the ugly hazards being either avoided altogether or made more 
easy to overcome. And yet when one looks at the principle 
which should govern the acceptance or rejection of a record 
score, the position of the holes and the length of the round are 
the two main factors that govern its compilation. But those 
are points upon which information is always conspicuously 
lacking. 

If these so-called record scores are examined, moreover, it 
is generally seen that they are more often than not compiled in 
the course of a private match and uot in a scoring competition 
for prizes. The old race of St. Andrews’ caddies and _pro- 
fessionals used to say that the best time to play a_ brilliant 
round or to compile a low score was in the cool of the 
evening, after a cup of tea, when the day's task of carry- 
ing other players’ clubs was over. ‘The evening was fine, 
the wind had fallen to a soft caressing whisper, the links 
were clear of the noonday crowd, and the whole physical and 
mental frame of the released professionals and caddies was 
attuned to a gayer and more responsive spirit of buoyancy. In 
these evening rounds many very fine rounds of low scoring were 
compiled, but few of the players had the hardihood to claim 
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for them, outside their own small circle, the distinctive attribute of 
their being record scores, to serve as a standing challenge to the 
outside golfing world. Yet to-day many of the record scores that 
are published in the newspapers are obviously compiled in the 
course of playing a private match. An amateur takes out the 
local professional in order to enjoy the pleasures of a good round. 
After the first twe holes are played it is occasionally found that 
one or other of the players is in his best form, and the resolve is 
promptly made that the figures of the round are worthy of being 
noted down. The fact that one or two short putts are taken for 
granted, or, if missed, are not counted on the card, owing to the 
consolatory plea that they were played so carelessly, is often not 
held to destroy the validity of the score; but todescribe a card so 
compiled as a record score would undoubtedly be a misnomer. 
There is but one adequate and serious test that may be 
applied to play that claims to rank as the establishment of a 
record score. It is the test of a scoring competition either among 
the professionals or the amateurs. There are two considerations 
that make the scoring competition the only sure test of a record 
score, such a score, for example, as the 68 which Taylor compiled 
as the professionai record of Sandwich in the final round of the open 
championship of 1g04. The first is that the length of all the holes 
should be at its full stretch, with the tees, the hazards and the 
putting greens in the exact places in which the designers of the 
links intended that they should be. And the other that the player 
compiling the record score has all the field against him, with the 
possibility always looming ahead of being disqualified for an 
unfortunate infraction of the rules. Such a condition of play is a 
tremendous test applied to the moral and nervous side of the 
competitor, and it is wholly absent from what the music-hall 
song calls “the easy, breezy, go-as-you-pleasy” Bogey and 
match-play round. ‘Though for years the competition round has 
been accepted as the only true test of the record score, it is still 
surprising to find how many golfers appear to be unaware that 
any return, outside it, is valueless as a record of the player’s own 
prowess, or as an incitement to others to enter on the lengthening 
road of further record-making. A. J. Ropertson. 


PONDS AND THEIR CONTENTS 
A WJe 
HI spread of rainbow and other alien breeds of trout throughout 
England, and the imm-nse success of Blagdon and similar new 

reservoirs in providing sport for fly-fishermen, have stimulated 

owners of lakes and ponds into wondering whether these, which 

hitherto have been svlely devoted to wildfowl, may not have a 

future before them as trout-holding waters. Comparatively few 

of those who both hunt, shoot and fish know the fascination of spinning 
a lake where there is a chance of a pike of from 2olb. to 3olb. Their 
time is otherwise spent during the winter months, and so fishing for them 
means fishing for game-fish only; the rest are left to another class as a 
rule—the inhabitants of the nearest town—the Londoners and so on. 
Not long ago Luton Hoo, that celebrated home of big pike, was drained 
and restock d with rainbow, and on Saturday last the writer stood on the 
banks of that big Hampshire lake, Sowley Pond, on the edge of the Solent, 
watching haul after haul of the net being made in the endeavour to 
clear it of the fish that have made it their home for the last 700 years, 
since the wise old monks of Beaulieu Abbey first made and stocked it. 
It was with mingled feelings that the falling of the water was noted, the 
baskets of tench and bream, and the pannier in the boathouse, where lay three 
splendid pike, ranging from 22lb. to 28}lb. What would he not have 
given to have landed any one of them on arod! The mystery that ever 
lingers round deep pools of water was being torn away. No credence can in 
future be given to tales of pike of fabulous weight, of gol. and upwards, or 
of mighty carp. The net and the weighing-machine between them are 
death to all imagination, The increase of trout and fly-fishing for them is an 
undoubted gain. For one man who will go pike-fishing there are thirty and 
more who will travel far and work lard for a chance at big trout and plenty 
of them. But is it quite certain that every lake that breeds good coarse fish 
will hold good trout? It has not been proved yet, and many fishermen of 
long experience have doubts as to this. There is the difficulty of ensuring 
that no coarse fish or coarse fish spawn are left. This Sowley Pond, it is 
said, is to be limed, but the mud is 4ft. deep over many acres. The 
immensity of the task of removing this or making sure that the lime 
penetra'es it, even if put on in sufficient quantity, can be realised at once. 
We admire the energy and enterprise which prompt such an experiment as 
that being initiated by Lord Montagu, but at the same time feel bound to 
sound a warning note to other owners of water as to the advisability of 
waiting until more is learnt as to the resuit of such action both here and at 
Luton Hoo before proceeding to do likewise. Trout are capricious fish and, 
though for a few years they do well, are ap: to fall off in their rising in lakes. 
This, of course, can be met by annual restockings, especially where, as here, 
a hatchery will be close at hand; but even so, to be a success, trout in a lake 
must run large, and few would be bold enough to say that that is a certainty 
in any particular piece of water not yet tested. Take Vyrnwy, for instance. 
Very little has been heard of the fishing there of late years, tnough enough 
was written about it at the start. A curious fact, and one by no means 
uncommcn on other waters that hold big pike, was the gap between the 
weights of the monsters and the general run. The latter were mostly jack 
of 3lb. and under. Why this should be so is a problem to which no very con- 
clusive answer has been yet put forward. Another noticeable feature of the 
four big pike was their condition; broad, deep and filled out, they were in 
far better trim than the big ones taken in February on the eve of spawning. 
In such a magnificent home fore wildfowi it was not strange to come across a 
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gunner who has spent many days and nights afloat up and down the coast on 
the Mersey, Humber and round the Farnes, with one whose writings are familiar 
to all shooting men—Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey. He complained of the growth 
of pulse along this coast, into which the duck get, and in which it is impossible 
to see them. He hopes to yet again have one more turn at them with 
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COUNTRY IDYLLS. 
Gosstp Corner, by Walter Raymond. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


R. RAYMOND. has not, so far, produced a better book than 
this. It is simple, natural, unexaggerated, and touched with 
a fine, but never boisterous, humour. ‘The moral one draws 
from it is in favour of the long ago. Rustics are to-day 
brighter and more educated, but they are not so amusing 
as those to whom the memories of the middle-aged return. 
Cheap excursions, bicycles, schools and district nurses have rubbed 
away the angularities and eccentricities. The modern rustic has lost 
taste for a practical joke. Here is a tale of a man addicted to helping 
himself to his neighbour’s cider, and they put a dye upon the mouthpiece 
that turned his flaxen beard blue. It is in the true manner of the jest 
that used to be told with a chuckle. The story of the miller that forms 
a sequel to it, carries us back to medieval England, when every man 
brought his own grist to the mill, and paid the miller his multure. 
Love-making was done without the sighs and oaths that the modern 
swain has learned from cheap novels: “ ‘Elizabeth Blake,’ said 
the old Silas, very solemn, but at the same time very friendly 
like, ‘you be no young girl, Must be a_ score oO’ years, ay, 
handier to a score and ten, that you was out o’ your tecns. I’ve 
a-watched you many a year, an’ thought about ’ee too. I do lke your 
ways—that is, as furas I do know’em. If you be a-minded to change 
your name to Legg, I be willing to find ’ee the opportunity. You’ve 
a-got a few pounds an’ a little house that comed to thee from your uncle 
John, I do know, an’ I be comfortable off, too, all so well. We should be 
all that the better off together, Elizabeth Blake, if we should prove both 
of one mind” ‘La! Mr. Legg,’ said Elizabeth, with her voice all to a 
flutter like, ‘but that’s where ’tis. You do quite terrify a body. I don’t 
know but what I be very well as I be.’” 

They were times in which the stocks still remained as a terror to 
evil-doers, though their use was being discontinued ; and an excellent 
tale Mr. Raymond gives us of “the last man put in by law.” It, too, has 
a most amusing sequel which concerns a bull and its master. The 
spinning-wheel was still in use: “Well, early an’ late, ’ithout 
might be jus’ to midsummer, there was always a light in the 
winders o’ thik wold house, zo that zome did wonder whe’er or no 
the folk did ever go to bed at all. To tell truth, both mother 
and maidens did zit and spin so long as they could hold an eye 
open at night, or zo early as any one of ’em could wake to call others in 
the marnen. Yet they did manage to hide their poverty so well, too, 
under what they did earn that way that volk couldn’ never make out 
how ’twere a-doned.” Superstition had not faded, and Honeycombe had 
its wise man: “He was a tall old man, zo lean as a rail, wi’ long white 
locks o’ hair that did cover the ears o’ un. He had a long white beard half- 
way down his waistcoat that did blow about in the wind a’most like the flag 
‘pon church tower, when he did stand out in road of a rough day. For, 
rain or shine, hail, blow or vreeze, weather didn’ make no difference at all 
tohe. In that pond he had a-got a girt jack-feesh, zo long as your arm, 
that did come when he did shake the water wi’ a hazel-stick, an’ feed 
a’most close up to his hand. Many did think the feesh mus’ be his 
fermilyer, an’ did tell un what he did know. He had a tame raven, too, 
most times a-hoppen about the drashel or a-perched up’pon his shoulder, 
zo black as zoot beside the wold head o’ un zo white as vlour. Zome 
thought that sich times the raven did whisper in the ear o’ un.” 

How pretty were the houses they lived in: “He had a cabbage 
rose round the winder did really bear a bushel every year. An’ 
there were a little. flower-knot afore the door wi’ a few warriors, 
or gillawfers, or none-so-pretties, all according to the season. An’ 
there were two laylocks, one purple an’ one white, one each side of 
the path by the garden hatch. An’ there were two acres o’ ground, an’ 
a little grass field, too, an’ all their own. They hada rank o’ beebutts 
in the garden, up a score or more, an’ a sow or two, an’ a old cow, an’ a 
old mare ; an’ Tamsin, she had a lot o’ hens, an’ a flock o’ geese, an’ did 
rear a brood or two o’ turkeys every year. An’ in a sort 0’ barton place 
there was a little duck’s puddle, that they had a-digged out for 
theirzelves.” 

Mr. Raymond plays very pleasantly round the lingering superstitions 
of the rural districts. This is exemplified in the tale of young William, 
who, having a hacking little cough in church, so excites the compassion 
of the female parishioners that “every woman in parish made a goodish 
drop o’ herb-tea, all different, wi’ herbs picked at different quarters o’ the 
moon.” After swallowing these concoctions it is no great wonder that 
the victim was taken seriously ill. As might be expected, the author is 
extremely interested in the old village choirs at the time when the bass- 
viol and the clarionet still supplied music to the church. Here is quite 
a little picture of an old-time choir: “Now Tranter Luckstone 
he wouldn’ tune his clarinet to a church bell. He had a little 
blow-pipe he did clap in his mouth. Then he did_ blow. 
Then he did whip out the little pipe an’ pop in the clarinet an’ 
squeak | ke a stuck pig. Farmer Moggridge did look on an’ smile down 
his nose all the while. He did look down ’pon thik pitch-pipe. You 
zee, the little pitch-pipe didn’ hold exactly the same opinion as the 
church bell, if I may say so, an’ so the clarinet an’ the bass-viol werden 
at all times 0’ one mind, in particular when there was a anthem.” 

It will be seen that the crowd of rustics conjured up out of the past 
by Mr. Raymond are a laughing and an amusing set of people. They 
seemed to have lived slow and quiet lives in the villages, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that they were dull; on the contrary, they probably 
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Sir Ralph before, to use that veteran’s own expression in a recent letter, ‘‘ he 
goes into dock,” and the wish will be echoed by the host of friends known 
and unknown who have eagerly read and enjoyed every liné that has fallen 
from the pen of that past-master in all that pertains to wildfowling along 
our shores, Hol. ¥.-F 


ATURE. 


derived far more enjoyment from such scenes as those so cleverly 
sketched by our author than their successors from the ambitious trip to 
town or the seaside. 


LITERARY EAST ANGLIA. 
Some Literary Associations of East Anglia, by W. A. Dutt. (Methuen.) 


MR. WILLIAM DUTT has chosen an excellent theme on which to 
string together his minute knowledge of East Anglia. Literary men, as 
a rule, have a fine appreciation of the best places to live in, and by 
tracing their footsteps in a county one is almost sure to come into contact 
with all that is most remarkable in it ; and Suffolk of itself is as pleasant a 
place to ramble in as one could well wish for. We say Suffolk because 
it is with that county that Mr. Dutt begins. Within the last few years 
Aldeburgh and the places in its vicinity have come in for a considerable 
amount of public attention. One can scarcely say that it is suitable for 
a seaside resort in the ordinary acceptation of the term. The encroaching 
sea has rolled a great bank of stones to the shore, and it is far from 
comfortable to walk on these, instead of on the level beach presented, 
say, by the shore at Mablethorpe. Yet there are many who will echo 
Edward Fitzgerald’s saying : “‘ There is no sea like the Aldeburgh sea, it 
talks to me.” Visitors of taste are not guided wholly by this, however ; 
they have come to delight in those level green marshes, set with meres 
and lagoons, that are characteristic of this part of homely Suffolk. 
Crabbe recognised the charm long ago, when he wrote : 


“¢ This neat low gorse,’ said he, ‘ with golden bloom, 
Delights each sense, is beauty, is perfume ; 
And this gay ling with all its purple flowers, 
A man of leisure might admire for hours ; 
This green-fringed cup-moss has a scarlet tip, 
That yields to nothing but my Laura’s lip ; 
And then how fine this herbage ! men may say 
A heath is barren ; nothing is so gay.’” 


The poet certainly makes spring and autumn flowers grow together, but, 
in spite of this, he suggests finely some of the fascinations of the moor- 
lands. The rivers, too, have character all their own. Slaughden Quay, 
where Edward FitzGerald in 1888 saw: ‘‘ The same sloops sticking side- 
long in the mud as sixty years ago,” gives you a vivid idea of the rough 
sea banks and the long shiny river beside it. In the tuinbled-down 
cottages, that are half filled with shingle, one can see traces of the 
ravages that the ocean is making on land all along its coast ; in fact, one 
realises that the steadfast earth is crumbling away before the attack of 
storm and tempest; and the modern man,as many of his predecessors have 
done, cannot help dreaming of and picturing those hundreds of acres over 
which the salt waves now tumble. Those who attended the noble 
churches, of which the ruins in wild magnificence still remain, must 
have had thoughts of the same kind, when they responded to the call ot 
the church-going bell. The very names of Southwold, Boulge, Dunwich 
suggest monuments of a past that is irrecoverable. Crabbe and Edward 
litzGerald create the associations described in the early chapters. 
When we get to Framlingham new people come on the field. The manor 
of Framlingham has been held by many historic characters. Sir Thomas 
Erpingham, the famous old soldier who fought at Agincourt, lived there ; 
so did John Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who died at Bosworth Field. 
Lord Surrey, the victor at Flodden, had his home there in the grey old 
castle ; but the most literary of them all was Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, with whose poetry many of our readers are familiar. At Parham 
we once more meet Crabbe, and linger over his description of a 
yeoman’s home, as given by his relative, the Reverend George Crabbe: 
“On ordinary days, when the dinner was over, the fire replenished, 
the kitchen sanded and lightly swept over in waves, mistress and maids, 
taking off their shoes, retired to their chambers for a nap of one hour to 
the minute. The dogs and cats commenced their siesta by the fire. Mr. 
Tovell dozed in his chair, and no noise was heard, except the melancholy 
and monotonous cooing of a turtle-dove, varied, however, by the shrill 
treble of a canary. After the hour had expired, the active part of the 
family were on the alert, the bottles (Mr. Tovell’s tea-equipage) placed 
on the table ; and as if by instinct some old acquaintance would glide in 
for the evening’s carousal, and then another, and another. If four or 
five arrived, the punchbowl was taken down, and emptied and filled 
again. But whoever came, it was comparatively a dull evening unless 
two especial Knights Companions were of the party :—one was a jolly 
old farmer, with much of the person and humour of Falstaff, a ‘face as 
rosy as brandy could make it, and an eye teeming with subdued merri- 
ment; for he had the prime quality of a joker, superficial gravity :—the 
other was a relative of the family, a wealthy yeoman, middle-aged, thin, 
and muscular. . . . Such was the strength of his constitution, that, 
though he seldom went to bed sober, he retained a clear eye and 
stentorian voice to his eightieth year, and coursed when he was ninety.” 
But after all, Norwich is, perhaps, of all the towns in East Anglia. 
the richest in literary association. If there were nothing else, the 
connection of Sir Thomas Browne with it would be sufficient. Sir 
Thomas was no native of East Anglia, for he was born in London ; 
but he seems to havethad many friends in the county, and that probably 
led to his choosing Norwich for his practice. He was married about 
four years after his arrival, and it was the discovery of some ancient 
burial urns at Walsingham that led him to write the “ Urn Burial.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Dutt has been able to glean few particulars of his 
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life in Norwich. The house in which he originally settled, and 
where he spent the first few years of his wedded life, is doubtiul. 
The house that he inhabited later has long been demolished, so that there 
is nothing in the town that can be fairly called a memorial of his residence 
there. The most distinguished literary contemporary of Sir Thomas was 
Bishop Hall, whose English it used to be the practice to put into school 
books. He died in the cighty-second year of his age. It would be 
pleasant to follow Mr. Dutt to Lowestoft, Oulton, Yarmouth, Ipswich 
and the Waveney Valley; but the reader will find the excursion a 


pleasant one to make on his own account. Bury St. Edmunds itself 


would have furnished material for a handsome volume. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


An Old Luglish Parish, by J. C. Wall (Talbot, Paternoster Row), 
Mr. Wall’s idea of describing what ought to be found in every parish, 
having regard to the old rules of the Church and early ecclesiastical 
ideas, is a good one. So few of us know what to look for, that when any 
relic of the past is by chance brought to light we cither wonder what it can 
possibly be, or ascribe an undue importance to something which used to be 
a common and usual parochial adjunc t. Mr. Wall, however, goes further 
than this—he tries to show that * All times when old are good,” that our 
present-day superstitions are mere survivals of customs with a distinctive 
origin, but from which all meaniny is now eliminated. To a great extent 
this is so; but it does not follow that the times of the birth of ‘the custom, 
or superstition, were better than those of its death. We distinctly join 
issue with Mr. Wall as to the motives that led to the choice of sites for 
their houses by the different monastic orders. His idea that for a 
community of a contemplative order like the Cistercians land was given 
in a quiet spot, far from high roads, is certainly untrue. The Cistercians 
came to Engl ind the last of the great monastic orders, and had to put 
up with sites that the others had rejected. Mr. Wall gives in detail 
all the necessaries for the medizval church. We are rather of opinion 
that this list is too elaborate for the ordinary country church ; 
a nave and a possible chancel were all the building, an altar and 
a font the necessary internal fittings ; a piscina, an ambry for the safety 
of the vessels, a stoup for the holy water would complete the furniture 
of most country churches. Sedilia, screens, rood-lofts, misericords were 
all beyond the means of the ordinary country parish. So with the 
dedication ceremonies in a large collegiate church or in a church in a 
town. The full ceremonial prescribed in the pontifical of the particular 
diocese was doubtless carried out, but the hedge bishop, who was often 
hired at so much for the job, a preference being given to the one who 
charged the least, would hardly carry out an elaborate ceremonial. He 
would earn his money and no more. He was his own pontifical. ‘The 
picture drawn of the parish priest is also very idealised. We all know 
what we should like parish priests to be, but our ideals are reached in 
few parishes. A perusal of the fourteenth century bishops’ registers will 
show us that all the episcopal exhortations on which Mr. Wall dwells so 
strongly were more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
Licences for non-residence abound. Licences to keep concubines are 
not unknown. Licences to let churches to fairs in order to pay the 
incumbents’ debts are far from uncommon. Probably then, as now, the 
medixval clergy included men of all classes. Probably then, as now, 
the clergy in episcopal directions differed considerably from the clergy 
in real life. Asa class the medieval clergy would compare favourably 
with the Elizabethan and Georgian and even with the Victorian, but 
it is idle to try to put them on a higher level. We think that another 
feature of the book is calculated to mislead. Quotations are made from 
the directions given by different bishops on various poin.s of manners and 
ceremonial as if these were the rules of the English Church. The: were 
nothing of the kind. An English bishop had no authority outside his 
diocese, and these rules were diocesan, not national. The variation even 
in services was very great, as the preface to our Prayer Book shows. 
The Use of Sarum, the Use of York, the Use of Bangor bear testimony 
that uniformity of ritual is a later innovation of a State Church. We 
have not space to follow Mr. Wall through his account of the Christian 
year, the times and seasons and the customs peculiar to each festival or 
fast. We may, however, say that we think he is too much tempted to 
see a Christian origin in all customs and observ: ances, and not to make 
sufficient allowance for the absorption of existing Pagan notions and 
ideas by the Church. For instance, St. Valentine’s Day and its customs, 
which, Mr. Wall candidly admits, there is nothing in the life of St. 
Valentine to suggest, may well be the survival of a Pagan rite connected 
with the capture and selection of wives. The statement that the days of 
the patron saints of Wales and Ireland were duly observed requires some 
authority, Admitting Patrick to be the patron saint of Ireland, it m: ry be 
asked, What ancient authority is there for saying that Wales hi ida patron 
saint? We regret we cannot agree with a good deal of what Mr, Wall tells 
us about the differe nt festivals ‘and their observances. A great deal of it is 
“a fond thing of vain imagining,” the author’s ideas of what ought to have 
been. For instance, in his description of All Saints’ Day he adds, 
“When the congregation left the church they felt the bond between the 
Church militant and the Church at rest was knit closer.” Or the state- 
ment that the killing of animals at Martinmas “led to great feasting on 
the inferior part of the animals, and black puddings were plentiful among 
the peasants.” In remarks of this kind, and they are unfortunately 
very numerous, Mr. Wall does not do himself justice. The idea of his 
book is good, and a great deal of trouble has been taken, and out-of-the- 
way learning acquire ody i in order to write it; but the book is a failure, for it 
does not state what the facts were, but what Mr. Wall imagines they 
ought to have been. Yet in spite of all its faults the book has its use, for 
it brings together a great deal of information not easily accessible 
elsewhere. 

in The Game Animals of India (Rowland Ward), Mr. Lydekker 
offers an interesting account of the sheep, antelopes and carnivorous 
animals commonly ‘sought by sportsmen in our Eastern E mpire and its 
dependencies. It cannot be said that the volume, which is a revised 
version of a more costly work published by the author some years ago, 
gives much in the way of advice to intending s: yortsmen, for Mr. Lydekker 
.$ a naturalist first 2nd a sportsman, if one at all, afterwards. Here and 
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there, it is true, he quotes to good purpose on the subject of lion hunts 
in the Gir Forest, Kathiawar, or pig-sticking, of shooting dangerous 
game from the wachan,; but in the main his remarks are e addressed to 
the naturalist interested in divergence of types, and also in the habits 
and life story of the great game of that important region. The author 
so frankly recognises the faunal weakness of his chosen area that it is 
sufficient to admit that his apology is not uncalled for, nor can it be 
denied that, in the circumstances, short of taking Asia as a_ whole, 
a cumbersome scope for so small a volume, he could not have specified 
any equally arbitrary alternative without giving at least as much offence 
to the critic. Even within the narrow limits assigned we find, insen- 
sibly overlapping, three distinct faunas—the Indian, of which the sambar, 
sloth-bear and chital may be cited as types familiar to the sportsman ; 
the Malayan, represented by the bantin, binturong and tapir; and the 
Kashmir, which includes the Himalayan black bear, tahr, goral and hangul 
deer. Mr. Lydckker’s notes on the so-called “Indian” (in_ reality 
Persian) lion will be read with much interest, for the general knowledge 
of that animal, which was until recently quite.erroneously regarded as a 
mancless type, is extremely vague, and the account given in these pages 
should at least enable the reader to revise previous misconceptions. It 
has been said that this is not a new work, but it differs sufficiently from 
the first issue to be welcome, and during the seven years that have 
clapsed since that appeared a goral has been found in Burma. This is 
perhaps the chief zoological addition; but political changes have 
warranted the inclusion of the Malay Peninsula as an integral part 
of the Empire, and this considerably widens the author’s outlook. 
Current belief in the immense size of tigers is dispelled by some useful 
figures, while, at the same time, Mr. Lydekker is able to see justice done 
to their magnificent proportions, which have, by the opposite swing of 
unbelief, been conspicuously underrated in some quarters. As a matter 
of fact, owing to the absence of any uniform plan of measurement, the 
accepted records have only a qualified value. The maximum length 
that can be credited is something over 11ft. (measured over the curves 
of the body and not from tip to tip after the skin has been removed), and 
that this is well above the average will be gathered from the fact that so 
experienced a sportsman as the Maharaja of Kuch-Behar has stated that 
a tiger shot by himself, and measuring toft. 14in., was the largest 
specimen he ever saw in the flesh. The book is illustrated in what may 
be termed a business-like fashion, always having in view its zoological, 
rather than sporting, interest. 

“(.” is not at his best in A/ajoxr Vigorewx (Methuen). The scene is 
laid in certain islands that appear to be the Se illies ; but so much liberty 
is taken with facts and history that some disguise was necessary. This is, 
however, very thin. Augustus has suggested the man Cesar for the 
Lord Proprietor. The Bishop Lighthouse figures as the Monk, St. 
Anne’s for St. Agnes, Saaron Island stands for Samson Island, and the 
other attempts at concealment are equally slender. But a betwixt-and- 
between treatment is invariably a drawback in fiction. Sir Walter Besant’s 
way of boldly choosing a real habitation for his imaginary characters is 
vood, and thatof William Morris, whotook the actual merely as asuggestion 
for his “ Land of Dream,” is good. ‘The middle way is for once the least 
safe. It necessitates small disguises that are irritating, cramp imagina- 
tion and forbid realism. And the plot is not suitable to the author’s 
genius; it lacks adventure, and Mr. Quiller-Couch has not the true 
whimsicality at command. ‘The major and his man frequently suggest 
by their conversation the author’s familiarity with my uncle Toby and 
Trim, but not pleasantly. Nor is Vashti, the chief female character, 
drawn very close to the life. We question if a peasant girl, after 
becoming a celebrated musician, could easily assume the manner of a 
great lady. 

At the present time, when the case for women’s suffrage is constantly 
being forced into our notice, when the newspaper columns are filled with 
correspondence on women as workers, and when novel after novel 
appears dealing with some aspect or another of the ever-present question 
of sex, the problem of woman’s place in the world and her destiny. 
though in itself as old as the hills, has never perhaps been more insistent. 
One cannot escape from it. Of peculiar interest, therefore, is Woman 
in Transition (Methuen), by Miss Annette M. B. Meakin. Miss Meakin 
is liberal and broad-minded both in her treatment of the subject and in 
her own particular point of view. She has not confined herself to the 
study of Englishwomen only, nor, indeed, to the womenfolk of European 
nations, but has pursued her investigations in all quarters of the globe, 
comparing and criticising the various social conditions under which 
women live all the world over. The result would seem to show that the 
American girl is the most “emancipated,” the German is the most 
domestic and sentimental, while the Norwegian girl resembles the 
American in that she is characterised by an almost masculine inde- 
pendence. The Finnish girl also enjoys ‘the freedom of the American, 
but the girls of Spain and Italy are still under the thrall of a kind of 
social slav ery, marriage being their only sé¢éer, Of the English girl it is 
difficult to speak. Her personality is by no means easy to define, for 
her virtues (or vices) are less obtrusive than those of her European 
sisters, and she has no outstanding characteristic. It is Miss Meakin’s 
conviction that English girls are seen to much greater advantage abroad 
than in their own country. Passing to the chapter on clubs and trades 
unions we are told that “the history of women’s clubs would, if carefully 
studied, give us perhaps the best assistance in discovering what bent 
feminine activities in England and America are likely to take in the near 
future.” Denmark and Norway have not yet reached the stage of 
women’s clubs. The American woman’s club is more of a fad and 
luxury than anything else, but to many an Englishwoman her club is a 
very real boon. American girls as a whole are more indolent and 
pleasure-loving than their English sisters, but when an American girl 
does work, she invariably goes about it with more pluck. She has no 
hesitation about undertaking enterprises involving enormous risks, and 
owing to her energy and ambition she is often successful. On the 
other hand, Miss Meakin would have us believe that “the average 
English girl” has practically no ambition except in regard to 
marriage. We have no space to discuss or even mention the many 
interesting points raised in this book. It certainly provides food for 
meditation. 


[A List oF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE LVIII.] 











